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AUBER’S ZE PAHILTRE AND DONIZETTIS 
LELISIRE DAMORE; A COMPARISON. 
By EBENEZER PROUT, Mus.D. 

[ has always been a matter of much interest to me to 





compare the various ways in which the same subject 

has been treated by different composers. The oppor- 
tunities for such comparison are far more numerous than 
many people would imagine. Even in instrumental music 
they are to be found, though less frequently than in vocal. 
Take, for instance, the musical representation of a storm. 
We find it in Handel’s Riccardo Primo and Semele, in 
Haydn’s Seasons, Gluck’s /phigénie en Tauride, Mozart’s 
/domeneo, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony, Rossini’s over- 
ture to Guillaume Tell, Wagner’s Der fliegende Hollander, 
Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantastique, Halévy’s Z’£clair, and 
doubtless in many other scores which do not occur to me 
at the moment. The object to be depicted is, as it were, 
refracted in passing through the mind of each composer, 
and a different picture is obtained in each case. It is 
impossible to say that any one treatment is true to art 
and that the others are false, for in each case a different 
standpoint is taken. 

In vocal music an infinite number of examples might 
be referred to. Passing over cathedral music, in which 
the canticles have been set hundreds, if not thousands, of 
times, and the same texts have been selected for anthems 
by many different composers, what can be more interest- 
ing and instructive than to compare Handel’s “ Blessing 
and honour and glory and power” with Bach’s setting of 
the same passage in his cantata, ‘‘ Ich. hatte viel Bekiim- 
merniss,” or Haydn’s “ The heavens are telling,” in the 
Creation, with Bach’s grand chorus, “Die Himmel 
erzahlen die Ehre Gottes”? As another instance, in a 
different class of music, I may mention the various 
settings by Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann of the 
songs from Goethe’s “ Wilhelm Meister.” Two of these 
songs (“‘ Kennst du das Land” and “ Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt ”) have been treated by all three com- 
posers ; the latter has been set four times by Beethoven, 
and five times by Schubert. 

In the domain of oratorio also, examples are not 
wanting of the selection of the same subject by more 
than one composer. There exist at least three oratorios 
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on the subject of Saul—by Handel, Ferdinand Hiller, 
and Sir Hubert Parry ; Handel’s Be/shazzar and Spohr’s 
Fall of Babylon cover the same ground, and the same 
may be said of the two oratorios Christus, by Friedrich 
Kiel and Franz Liszt. In all these cases the libretti are 
different, nor can I at the moment recall an instance of 
the same book being set to music by two composers, 
though I well remember being told some years ago by the 
late Mr. Henry Littleton that he had been offered a new 
setting of the text of the Messiah, as the ingenuous 
individual who made the offer considered that Handel’s 
music was too difficult for country choirs ! 

But it is among operas that the most numer- 
ous instances of the treatment of the same subject 
will be found. Clément and Larousse’s “ Dictionnaire 
Lyrique, ou Histoire des Opéras ” contains notices, more 
or less full, of many thousands of operas—there are 
more than 1,400 under letter A alone—and an examina- 
tion of this volume gives some surprising results. Subjects 
from ancient history and mythology appear to have 
had especial attraction for composers in the last and the 
early part of the present century. I find 27 settings of 
Adriano in Siria, 36 of Alessandro in Indie, 38 of 
Armida, 48 of Artaxerxes, 19 of La Clemenza di Tito, 
33 of Demofoonte, 37 of Didone Abbandonata, 25 of Ezio, 
31 of Olimpiade, and 36 of Semiramide; while subjects 
that have been treated ten or twelve times are too many 
to be enumerated here. In many cases not merely the 
subject, but the libretto is identical ; this is especially the 
case with the operas of Metastasio, many of which have 
been set over and over again. The greater part of these 
operas have long since been consigned to oblivion ; of 
the 330 works I have just referred to, Gluck’s Avmida and 
Mozart’s La Clemenza di Tito are the only ones with 
which the average musician is likely to be acquainted ; 
of the rest all has vanished, except Rossini’s overture to 
Semiramide, and one song (“ Nasce al bosco”) from 
Handel’s setting of Ezzo. 

Coming down to more recent times, we meet with 
several instances of operas upon the same subject by 
different composers. Most of us have heard the story (for 
which I am unable to give the authority) of Beethoven’s 
being present at a performance of Paer’s opera Leonora, 
of his meeting the composer afterwards and saying to 
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him, “ That is a very good libretto of yours ; I shall set 
it tomusic!” The story is quite credible; for Beethoven’s 
Fidelio, originally produced as Leonore is written to a 
German translation of a libretto by the French author 
Bouilly, while Paer’s opera is set to an Italian translation 
of the same text. Other more or less familiar instances 
of a similar procedure will be seen in Paisiello’s and 
Rossini’s Barbiere dé Siviglia, in Rossini’s and Verdi’s 
Otello, in Nicolai’s Die Lustigen Wether von Windsor 
and Verdi’s Falstaff In these, it is true, the libretti are 
not identical, but the similarity of the subject matter offers 
ample opportunity for comparison. 

Two of Scribe’s best libretti have been set by Auber 
in the first instance, and subsequently, in an Italian 
translation, by two very distinguished Italian composers. 
The book of Donizetti’s L’A/éstve a’ Amore is a tolerably 
close version of Auber’s Ze Philtre, and Verdi’s // Ballo 
in Maschera is set to what is in many places a literal 
translation of Auber’s Gustave. I propose now to deal 
with the former pair of works ; possibly at some future 
time I may compare the scores of Auber and Verdi. 

Auber’s Le Philtre was produced at the opera in Paris 
on June 20th, 1831. I am unable to give the exact date 
of the first performance of Donizetti’s work. Clément 
and Larousse, in the “ Dictionnaire Lyrique” of which I 
have spoken above, give 1829 ; but this is obviously in- 
correct, as the Italian libretto, by Romani, is evidently a 
translation of that by Scribe. Fétis, in his “ Biographie 
Universelle des Musiciens,” and Mendel, in his “ Conver- 
sations-Lexicon,” both name 1832, which is in all pro- 
bability the correct date. Both operas are masterpieces, 
each in its own style, and rank among the most character- 
istic works of their respective composers. Musicians 
will probably give the preference to the one or to the 
other according to their respective tastes. 

Mons. B. Jouvin, in his little book “D. F. E. Auber: 


sa Vie et ses Guvres,” tells us that once, meeting Auber 
on the boulevards, he said to him, “If 1 had the honour 
to be cirector of the opera, do you know, my dear Mons. 


Aube:, what I should do?” “What?” said Auber. “I 
would have the Italian libretto of Donizetti’s score trans- 
lated, and I would give on the same evening Z’E/ixir 
@’ Amour and Le Philire.”’ “That’s an idea!” replied 
Auber; “but it would suit Donizetti better than me.” 
“On the contrary,” said Jouvin, “each would benefit by 
the contrast, but you would have the best of it. Z’E/isere 
@’ Amore is a score full of animation ; but how far is it 
from having the wit (esprit), the distinction and the 
adorable elegance of the French opera! The best num- 
ber in the Italian work is the duet in which the charlatan 
Dulcamara wishes to sell his phials to Adina, who 
cleverly makes fun of the effect of the love-potion. 
The situation is excellent, and Romani has not borrowed 
it from Scribe.” 

I have quoted the above passage because it seems to 
me to be a singularly just appreciation of the two works. 
Donizetti, with his wonderful fluency—it was a common 
thing with him to produce four operas in one year—has 
written a score full of life and “ go,” and overflowing with 
melody, which, it must be confessed, is often somewhat 
commonplace ; Auber’s opera, though but little known 
in this country, is one of the most delightful he has 
written, and (it is hardly too much to say) does not 
contain a single weak number. It is very strange that, 
in this country at all events, it should have been so com- 
pletely supplanted by its Italian rival. 

have already said that the two libretti are-virtually 
dentical ; and before speaking of the music, it will be 
well to give an outline of the plot. The characters are 
the same in both operas ; the names only are changed. 





In the summary now to be given, I follow Scribe’s li- 
bretto, adding in a parenthesis the names of the characters 
as they are found in the Italian work. 

The subject of the opera is rustic. The scene of the 
first act is a landscape, with the entrance of a farm on 
one side, and in the background sheaves of corn, for it 
is harvest time. In the middle of the stage is a large 
tree, under which the harvesters are lounging and resting 
from their work. Térézine (Adina), the proprietress of 
the farm, a young lady of decidedly coquettish tenden- 
cies, is sitting reading a book. Guillaume (Nemorino), 
one of the farm labourers, who is deeply in love with 
Térézine, is standing, looking at her tenderly, and from 
time to time ejaculating how beautiful and clever she is. 
Jeannette (Gianetta), a young laundress, who, with her 
companions has been washing linen in a stream close by, 
is seated with the other girls near Térézine. 

An introductory chorus, “Amis, sous cet épais feuillage,” 
is preceded by a short symphony, during which we hear 
the village clock strike twelve. As the labourers have 
already ceased work, they evidently resemble our trades- 
union work:.en in their anxiety not to do more than 
necessary’ The chorus is interrupted by a burst of 
laughter from Térézine as she closes her book. In reply 
to an inquiry as to the cause of her laughter, she tells 
the story she has been reading, of Tristan and Isolde 
and the love-potion. General regret is expressed that 
such potions are no longer to be had. At this moment a 
sergeant, Jolicceur (Belcore), a good-looking but conceited 
coxcomb, arrives, followed by a detachment of soldiers. 
He sings a dashing air, and proceeds to pay assiduous 
court to Térézine, who, being a confirmed flirt, receives 
his advances willingly. After she has sent him and his 
soldiers ifto her house for refreshments, Guillaume comes 
forward and presses his suit. She says she esteems and 
pities him, but does not love him, and, to cure him of 
his passion, tells him that coquetry is her sole happiness, 
that she likes others to love her, but as for herself loving— 
never! She advises him to cure himself of his passion. In 
his despair he turns for consolation to Jeannette and her 
companions, who, however, only mock at him. But a 
trumpet is heard from without ; and, standing up in a 
gorgeously gilt carriage, enters a quack doctor, Fon- 
tanarose (Dulcamara). He sings a buffo song, in which 
he offers his various specifics to the peasants who crowd 
round him. Guillaume asks him if he has Tristan’s 
love-potion, The doctor says he has plenty of love- 
potions, as there is a great demand for them, Guillaume 
asks the price. “A trifle,” says the doctor. Guillaume 
explains that he. has only three gold pieces, and the doctor 
replies that that is the exact price, and hands him a bottle 
of Lacryma Christi. Guillaume asks when the potion 
will take effect, and the doctor says, “In twenty-four 
hours,” adding in an aside, “Time enough for me to get 
away!” Left to himself, Guillaume drinks the potion, in 
which he has the most perfect confidence. The effect in 
one respect is immediate ; for the certainty that he feels of 
being loved the next day raises his spirits, and he begins 
joyously singing “Tra lalala!” ‘Térézine comes out of 
the farm, and is astonished at the change in his demean- 
our. Though she has told him that she does not love him, 
she cannot endure the idea of his freeing himself from her 
yoke. She asks him if he has taken her advice, and 
cured himself. He says he is doing his best, and that his 
sufferings will be ended on the morrow. She says to her- 
self, coquettishly, “We'll see about that!” At this 
moment Jolicceur enters, and Térézine, to punish 
Guillaume, receives the sergeant’s advances with the 
greatest apparent ardour. He asks her to name the day. 
She looks at Guillaume, and says, “In eight days.” 
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Guillaume only laughs, and says to himself, “ And I, to- 
morrow.” She is enraged at not being able to trouble 
him. “Some soldiers enter with a letter for Jolicceur. He 
opens it, and finds that it contains orders to his troop to 
march the next day. Guillaume is of course delighted to 
be freed from his rival’s presence. Jolicceur says to 
Térézine, “Then I have your promise?” “Certainly,” 
she replies. “Then what matters the time?” he says, 
“Why not marry me to-night?” Looking at Guillaume, 
she says, “Why not?” and, to spite him, fixes the 
wedding for that evening. Jolicceur invites all those 
present to come to the feast, and the curtain falls on their 
general rejoicing and Guillaume’s despair. 

The scene of the second act is another part of the 
village. On the right Térézine’s house is seen; on the 
left are barracks and an inn. A table is spread in front of 
Térézine’s house, and the wedding festivities are in full 
swing. Besides Térézine and Jolicceur, the quack doctor 
and Jeannette are seated at the table ; only Guillaume is 
absent, and Térézine feels that her vengeance is in- 
complete. The notary appears, and the wedding party go 
into the house, excepting Fontanarose, who is too busy 
eating and drinking. Guillaume enters, and expresses 
his surprise at seeing the doctor, who explains that he has 
been kept to dinner, but is starting in a quarter of an 
hour. Guillaume says he is lost, and requires to be loved 
instantly. The doctor says he has only to ‘buy some more 
bottles of the potion and double the dose. Guillaume says 
he hasno more money. “Ah!” replies the doctor, “that’s 
different!” Then, pointing to the inn, adds, “As soon as 


you have got it, come to me there ; but be quick! I start ina 
quarter of anhour,” and goesinto the inn. Guillaume stands 
paralyzed with despair. Jolicceur comes out of Térézine’s 
house saying, “Whatan inexplicable thing a womanis! All 


is ready ; she loves me, and yet wants to wait till this even- 
ing before signing the contract!” Then, seing Guillaume, 
he says, ‘‘ What is the matter with that idiot ?” On asking 
him why he looks so wretched, he is told by Guillaume 
that he is in want of money, and it is so difficult to find it. 
Jolicceur says he can get it by enlisting, and offers him 
twenty crowns to do so. Guillaume accepts at once, signs 
his name, receives the money, and hurries into the inn to 
find the doctor. Jeannette and her companions enter 
with the news that Guillaume’s uncle is just dead, and that 
Guillaume, as his heir, has suddenly become the richest 
man in the district. At this moment Guillaume comes 
out of the inn, having taken another dose of the potion, 
and the young girls all begin paying court to him. He, 
of course, attributes the change to the miraculous effects 
of the philter; for he knows nothing yet of his uncle’s 
death. Térézine enters from the house, and the doctor 
from the inn, and both are equally astonished at the 
attentions Guillaume is receiving. The former, who 
thought to find him in despair, cannot understand it ; 
while the doctor says to himself, “A miracle! have I 
spoken the truth without knowing it?” Guillaume goes 
away, dancing with the girls; and Térézine exclaims 
“How happy he seems!” “Thanks to my miraculous 
art,” says the doctor. She asks for an explanation, and 
Fontanarose tells her that Guillaume loved somebody, 
the doctor knows not who it is, without hope, and that to 
gain her love he has parted with his liberty and enlisted, 
to procure the money to purchase the love-potion. The 
heart of the flirt is at last touched by so much devotion, 
and all ends happily. 

I have given a somewhat detailed outline of the libretto, 
because without it it would be impossible to fairly 
estimate the significance of the music. Next month I 
propose to compare the two scores, number by number. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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THE APOCRYPHA OF MUSIC. 
By FRANKLIN PETERSON, Mus. Bac. Oxon. 


MUCH that is interesting and instructing, much that is 
valuable and beautiful, was rejected from the Canon of 
Holy Writ when it was finally decided to exclude the 
Apocryphal Books from our Bible. The puerile fables 
of the New Testament Apocrypha, the evident untrust- 
worthiness of much given as history in other books, 
should not blind us to the beauty of passages like “ Let 
us now praise famous men,” the high moral teaching of 
other passages, and the inward truth conveyed by stories 
which we cannot accept as history. 

It is to be feared that the residuum in the Apocrypha 
of Music which can be called instructive, valuable, or 
beautiful is very small, and out of all credible propor- 
tion to the mass of puerility, ill-informed sentimentality, 
and sheer unbalanced imaginative activity which pre- 
dominates. 

Unfortunately, stories and statements are handed 
about so freely, and repeated on the authority of people 
who ought to feel more responsibility to the public, t» 
their art, and to truth herself, that many of these fables 
are as familiar as the story of Susannah and the Elders, 
and are very generally accepted as gospel. 

It is difficult to overtake a lie which has half an hour’s 
start, but something may be done from time to time 
towards nailing to the counter some of the sourious coins 
in the currency of the musical world. 

Some of these are the deliberate manufacture of 
unlicensed imagination. A name, usually most inap- 
propriate, has been given to a composition, and someone 
invents an episode in the life of the composer to 
explain it. The result is one of these stories which most 
irritate the serious musician. One unrestrained irrespon- 
sible, surely the greatest sinner of his kind, called a well- 
known sonata the “ Moonlight,”* and a widely accepted 
tale runs as follows :—Beethoven, passing down a village 
street one evening observed the pensive, beautiful face of 
a blind girl ata window. He entered the house, opened 
conversation with the girl, and despairing of being able 
in “ poor bounded words” to describe the appearance of 
moonlight, went to the piano and played the wonderful 
tone-picture extempore. As we have to retura later to 
this most pernicious of all apocryphal titles, it will suffice 
to ask our readers to consider for a moment the num- 
berless improbabilities in the story, even if the title 
had been as appropriate to the composition as it ‘is 
ridiculously inappropriate. We shall next hear of 
Mendelssohn having attempted to describe a bee’s 
wedding to a friend who had never seen a bee! 

Of less importance is the generally accepted but mis- 
taken view of the ‘Farewell’ intended by Haydn’s 
Symphony (cf Grove’s Dictionary, Vol. I., p. 707). It 
was not a protest or appeal against the intention to dis- 
band his orchestra, which Prince Esterhazy does not 
seem at any time to have entertained. 

Another mythological source of anecdotes is the natural 
desire to connect some well-known story or saying with 
a familiar personality, so giving it point and life. The 
writer has met people who were at the dinner given by 

, after which Dr. Joachim, on being asked by his host 
whether he had brought his violin, replied, “‘ My fiddle 
never dines.” He knows someone also who is intimately 
acquainted with the gentleman in Edinburgh to whom, 





* An amusing confusion of ideas and terms occurs in the trans- 
lation of Moscheles’ ‘‘ Life of Beethoven,” where the writer, misled 
by the appearance of the German word J/ondschein, says, *‘ called 
in England the ‘ Moonshine’ Sonata”! 
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in days long gone, Sir A. C. Mackenzie made the same 
reply. Kelly, in his ‘Reminiscences, ascribes it to 
Fischer, the great oboist. And without the smallest 
doubt some brick in a library at present hidden in the 
mounds of the Chaldean plain will one day give us a 
version of the same a few thousand years nearer the 
date of the primeval original. 

Another type is the product of an exuberant imagina- 
tion. A distinguished professor of music once described 
in most vivid terms a contest of the gods in London, 
when Moscheles, Thalberg, and Mendelssohn were 
associated in the performance of Bach’s Concerto in 
D minor for three pianofortes. Moscheles, as the senior 
artist, undertook the cadenza, and played in his own 
classical and somewhat cold style an excellent example 
of what his school considered the “proper” tradition. 
Thalberg, the aristocratic, the irrepressible, interrupted 
the last few chords by beginning a cadenza on his own 
account—flashy, meretricious, and unworthy. When he 
drew to its close, Mendelssohn wheeled round on his 
chair (the hearers at once imagined Mendelssohn perched 
on one of those circular abominations of last generation), 
and dashed into a third cadenza in which, after com- 
bining the work of Moscheles and Thalberg(!), he wound 
up by a perfect specimen of what a Bach cadenza should 
be. Now consider the dilemma of the unwary student. 
Here was a professor of music (in the most academic sense 
of that term) describing a scene which happened before 
he was born, or at least before he could have witnessed 
it with any possibility of remembering details, with all 
the circumstantiality of an eyewitness, condescending to 
no details of locality or date save “at a concert in 
London,” leaving the triple outrage on a patient public 
unexplained, as well as the difficulty of arranging for a 
cadenza in a concerto which does not in its original 
form contemplate anything of the kind ! 

Some stories are deliberate inventions, and many are 
‘suspect’ under this heading. Such is the tale of Handel 
and the instruments which “ some wag” put out of tune, 
as related by historians of childlike credulity and a ready 
pen. No detail is wanting. Handel always insisted on 
having his instruments tuned before the beginning of a 
concert ; he would allow no tuning after he had taken 
his place at the conductor's desk. Merciful Heavens, 
Handel at a conductor's desk! It was the way of 
violins in these days to be tuned some time before a 
concert, and remain in tune while the room filled and 
the temperature rose. And of course no violinist ever 
dreamt of touching his strings with his fingers to make 
sure that they were all right. Then we have the presence 
of the Court, the raising of the baton (Handel with a 
baton !), the first hideous cacophony; then Handel’s 
actual oaths, and the colour and shape of the wig which 
he tore off and threw at the violoncellist ! 

Oh! shame on those who have caught the ear of the 
public, and who deliberately pour such stuff into it. 

Some of these efforts of imagination may have some 
foundation in fact, and even be in consonance with the 
character of the chief personage. Liszt once arrived, it 
is said, in a small town, to the confusion of a poor 
musician who was trying to make a living by giving 
concerts, and who, in her advertisements and posters for 
her concert of that very evening, had given herself out as 
‘a pupil of Liszt.’ (Ste war die erste nicht!) There was 
no escape. She called at the maestro’s hotel in great 
distress, and pleaded her poverty and the impossibility 
of attracting the public by her own merits. The good 
Abbé sternly bade her sit down and play one of the 
pieces on her programme. She obeyed. He became 
kindness itself, gave her some directions about its per- 
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formance, and then said, “ Now you have every right to 
call yourself my pupil.” The story goes on to say he 
continued to give her lessons, but I fancy that is merely 
its way of translating the usual ending to a tale of 
enchantment, “ She lived happily ever afterwards” ! 

Beethoven, in the course of one of his country walks, 
sought shelter from a passing shower in a peasants 
cottage. The good people were engaged in their 
favourite pastime of quartet playing, and at Beethoven's 
request they did not allow his presence to disturb them. 
As they played, the deaf man saw tears coursing down 
the furrowed cheek of the aged father, and, curious to 
know what moved them so much, he asked to see the 
music he could not hear. It was one of his own quartets. 
Overcome with emotion, he disclosed his personality, 
and for hours the old harpsichord in the farmhouse gave 
out the fulness of the great composer’s heart to the 
humble audience who had paid him such real, such 
unconscious tribute. i 

Delightful pictures ; and if some of the details in the 
second are evident afterthoughts, it must be confessed 
that there is no great improbability in either of them. 
Liszt was famous for the most princely liberality and 
chivalry, and, given the conditions, it was probably 
exactly what he would have done. 

Other stories, however, of the same class only show 
ill-nature and even worse on the part of their inventors 
and retailers. Thus we read that Biilow once called on 
a lady who advertised from a poor quarter of London 
that she taught the higher technique of the pianoforte. 
The pianist took an hour’s lesson and proved a very 
backward and diffident pupil. After hearing all the 
teacher’s comments and instructions, he rose to go, paid 
her the miserable fee she asked, and—introduced him- 
self. Even if Biilow had enough diseased interest to 
subject himself to the hour’s lesson, enough dadlerie to 
pretend to be in need of instruction, can anyone imagine 
for a moment that he, who, with all his eccentricity, was 
a refined gentleman, could have so outraged a poor 
gentlewoman’s feelings as to tell her who he was? 

But what are we to say to the death of Gluck as de- 
scribed by a writer whose attitude towards morals we may 
charitably hope are better than his views on music, or 
at least his sense of responsibility as a contributor to 
musical history ? 

‘‘His wife, who was ever on the watch, succeeded in keeping 
stimulants away from the poor old man for weeks together; but 
one day a friend came to dine. After dinner, coffee was handed 
round and liqueurs were put on the table. The temptation was 
too strong. Gluck seized the bottle of brandy, and before his 
wife could stop him he had drained it of its contents. That night 
he fell down in a fit of apoplexy, and died on November 25th, 
1787, aged seventy-three.” 

It is, alas! true that in his later years Gluck (under 
the pressure, it is said, of a distressing nervous malady) 
developed a taste for brandy which was the more 
dangerous to his health and manhood after his first 
shock of paralysis. But the fact is generally considered 
as extra-biographical ; it does not enter into or affect 
the history of the complete man and musician, who did 
his work we//, and without the shadow of such a re- 
proach. Unnecessarily to dwell on such a theme is 
reprehensible enough; but to evolve the circumstantial 
and sordid details of the picture out of one’s own inner 
consciousness deserves severer condemnation. 

In the absence of news from the Cape in the early days 
of December last many editors and sub-editors in this 
country were forced to manufacture news for their own 
papers from most unpromising material. Geographical, 
military, political, social details were cheerfully and im- 
partially mixed up in most admired disorder. There 
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was so far an excuse for their conduct that the paper had 
to appear from day to day, and people were clamouring 
for news and ready to pay for anything as long as it 

rted to bear upon the state of affairs at the front. 
But the wildest effort of imagination pales its ineffectual 
fire before a short article which appeared some years ago 
in a professedly musical paper. The paper is dead now ; 
and we may fulfil the time-honoured injunction, De 
mortuis nihil nisi bonum, by quoting from it—for few 
things in the paper were so ‘good’ as its 


‘“‘IN MEMORIAM MOZART. 

‘* Never was man, esteemed and beloved by his fellow-country- 
men and petted at court by his monarch, more shabbily treated 
than this greatest of the world’s musicians. After having given 
the world his sublime Don Giovanni, the world allowed him to 
give music lessons at something like sixpence an hour to keep the 
wolf from his doors; and when he died there were only a few per- 
sonal friends to follow the hearse, to see him put by—well put 
away into a pauper’s grave—at Vienna in the year 1791... . 

‘“Many years afterwards the chivalrous Viennese all at once 
remembered that there had lived and died amongst them a 
‘Mozart’. ... 

‘It is true at Salzburg, indeed, they show the lowly cottage where 
the great master was born; the house being vulgarly painted in old 
German letters, ‘ Mozart's Geburtshaus,’ can be seen at a few 
miles’ distance, and is noticed by all travellers passing Salzburg 
from the railway station... . 

‘*He has set himself a far grander, an imperishable monument 
in the hearts of the people, and it is truly grateful and comforting, 
when witnessing a performance in Germany of his Don /uan, to 
see the singer of the title-réle invariably rise at the Supper scene 
from the table, and going right to the front of the footlights, he 
raises his glass of champagne, and with the full accompaniment of 
the orchestra in Mozart's own strains, toasts his memory— 

“* Dies ist ja aus dem ‘* Figaro” von Mozart, 
Dieses Glass dem unsterblichen Meister, 
Mozart ein donnerndes Hoch !’ 

‘‘This beautiful and most impressive of all ovations has pre- 
vailed on the boards throughout Germany ever since Don Giovanni 
was given for the first time at Berlin, initiated there by the then all- 
powerful music-director of operas and Mozart's contemporary, the 
great Spontini, composer of the Ves¢a/in and other noble works. 

‘*This great Italian, the lion of the day, when he entered the 
orchestra to conduct Don Giovanni for the first time, his breast 
covered all over with stars and decorations, bestowed upon him by 
as many royal patrons, overheard his first violinist remark to his 
neighbour, ‘Look at Maccaroni. How they smother him with 
their glittering favours, and Mozart has not got a single order.’ 
Spontini turned round and audibly said, ‘ Yes! gentlemen, you are 
right—Mozart indeed needs no such baubles,’ and swinging his 
baton, the overture to Don Juan began, ‘The enthusiasm was 
intense, and the opera proceeded without a hitch, when there arose 
presently a noise in the back part of the pit, and a voice was heard 
to say, ‘ But it’s all wrong—the second violins play all F instead of 
F sharp; it's shameful!’ ‘Turn him out,’ cried some. ‘Shut up, 
you fool,’ said his neighbour ; ‘what do you know about music ?’ 
‘ Well, I ought to,’ was the reply, ‘for I have written this music.’ 
And soon it was known all over the big house that Mozart himself 
was present; he had been sent by his patron, Count N., all the 
way from Vienna to Berlin to witness the first performance of his 
Don Juan, and to see what the good citizens of the ‘City of Intel- 
ligence’ had to say about it. 

‘*Spontini, seated at the conductor's desk, on being informed of 
this, turned round as if to assure himself of the fact, and exchanging 
a few words with the ‘ Don’ on the stage, who was just having his 
dinner @ /a Russe, and treating the ladies to champagne, he gave a 
sign to the orchestra, and the ‘ Don,’ rising from the table, glass 
in hand, stepped right to the footlights, and amidst indescribable 
enthusiasm and deatening cheers, roared out— 


“** This glass to thee, immortal Mozart, 
” 


Everlasting glory to thee! 

For a farrago of nonsense and misstatement this 
surely stands unrivalled. The “lowly cottage” at Salz- 
burg is a five-storey house ; the “German letters vulgarly 
painted ” are Roman letters made of wood ; the house is 
invisible to all the world save to those who stand on the 
opposite side of a narrow street, and even if it stood in 
open ground it could hardly be distinguished by railway 
travellers, as the line does not pass within two miles of 





the town. The “grateful and comforting performance ” 
lives only in imagination and in cocoa advertisements. 
Spontini must early in life have succeeded to the position 
of “all powerful music director of operas,” for he was 
only fifteen years old when Mozart was in Berlin (1789), 
and two years later, the year of Mozart’s death, he began 
his regular musical education in Naples. He did not 
begin his work at the Berlin Opera till 1820. “Count N.” 
is difficult to identify as Karl Lichnowsky, and Don 
Giovanni was not produced in Berlin till after Mozart’s 
death. There is an insignificant residuum of truth in the 
story, for it is reported that in Berlin Opera House 
Mozart did call out “Confound it, play p” when the 
violins united in playing D flat in a passagein the 
Entfiihrung. 

A few stories seem to have been manufactured to fit 
certain well-known conditions. In the Ave Verum of 
Mozart we feel ourselves in the presence of a deeply 
religious soul trying to quiet itself in contemplation of its 
trust ; but the weak, dying hand slips from its hold on 
the Cross, the prayer becomes a sob, and the pathetic, 
almost despairing cry, “In mortis examine,” is as affecting 
as the composer’s last thought in music, the Lachrymosa. 
Small wonder that many accept the legend of a blurred 
manuscript found under poor Mozart’s pillow after his 
death. The Ave Verum was, however, composed at 
Baden, near Vienna, six months before his death. 

More fanciful is the tale of Rossini in a large music 
warehouse in Vienna. Enter a shambling figure in 
spectacles, who timidly leaves a bundle of manuscript on 
the desk and departs seeing the proprietor engaged with 
such a grand seigneur. “Who is that?” asks the 
maéstro. “Oh, a poor composer who writes songs 
which we can’t sell.” Rossini takes up the bundle out of 
curiosity and puts them into his pocket. Months after- 
wards in Paris, looking for a missing paper, he comes 
across the parcel of songs. As he tries one after the 
other on the piano in his study, he grows more and more 
interested. After a particularly beautiful song his wife 
comes in, kisses him, and congratulates him on his new 
composition. “I wish I had composed it,” says Rossini. 
He writes at once to Vienna, inviting the composer to 
come to him in Paris, where life will be made easy for 
him. Alas! poor Schubert had died only a few days 
before the letter arrived. 

A fruitful source of myths is to be found in the memoirs 
of musicians themselves. Hassler showed us in the 
MONTHLY MUSICAL RECORD for November, 1899, one 
or two excellent examples of his imaginative power, 
and still more striking flights of fancy adorn the pages 
of Berlioz’ memoirs. Well might Jullien say, “ Invol- 
ontairement sans doute, il enchevétre les dates et 
bouleverse les faits de telle fagon qu’on ne sait vraiment 
pas ow finit Vhistoire, of le roman commence... // 
ecrivit ses memoires pour son plaisir, pour s’'amuser en 
amusant le lecteur, mais xudlement pour le renseigner ; 
dailleurs, il avoue qu’ils ne sont pas complets, et xe 
garantit pas quwils soient exactes : c’était prudent & lui.” 

The fact that keyed instruments requiring the use of 
both hands were not in existence early in the Christian 
era, makes it quite possible that a witty saying was 
really first uttered by Mozart when his opinion was asked 
about a certain organist’s performance. “He must be a 
charitable man, for it is evident that he does not let his 
right hand know what his left hand doeth.” But it is 
much more than possible that he never said anything of 
the kind. 

Let us hope that he was not really afflicted with friends 
who were capable of asking him what the most effec- 
tive note in music is. He was spared very few of the 
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afflictions to which living mankind is liable, but, perhaps, 
when he answered “no music—a rest,” his vision was 
cheered by a prophetic dream of du Maurier’s character- 
istic concert picture in Puch. Is it necessary to nail 
such an evidently spurious coin to the counter ? 

After all, none of these staries or myths affect music 
itself. They minister to minds diseased, and appeal to 
sentimental amateurs who cry like infants in the night, 
and are satisfied with any piece of innutritious india- 
rubber put between their toothless gums. But real harm 
has been done to compositions by fancy titles bestowed 
in defiance of all rhyme or reason. The assistance of a 
distinctive name is convenient for the general public 
when they wish to express their enthusiasm for the 
‘Eroica’ or ‘Pastoral’ or ‘Choral’ Symphony, the 
‘Waldstein’ or ‘Kreutzer’ Sonata, the ‘Goldberg’ or 
‘ Diabelli’ variations. There is something to be said 
for the ‘ Oxford,’ ‘Surprise,’ even possibly for the ‘ Reine 
de France’ Symphony. Distinctive titles added by 
the composer are also convenient handles, e.g. ‘ Varia- 
tions Serieuses,’ ‘Chromatic Fantasia. The ‘ Jupiter’ 
among Olympians and the ‘Emperor’ of Concertos 
need not raise very serious cavil. The ‘Kaiser’ Quartet 
and the ‘ Wanderer’ Fantasia are names justified by the 
contents of these compositions, which make notable use 
of the ‘ Emperor’s Hymn’ and ‘ Der Wanderer.’ 

The ‘ Pathétique’ and ‘Appassionata’ Sonatas were not 
so named by Beethoven—that was not his method ; but 
the first is partially (z.e. as far as the Introduction is con- 
cerned), and the second wholly, appropriate. The first 
may then be dropped—indeed, it is not often used; but 
the second has considerable hold, and, as it was printed 
on the composition during the composer’s lifetime, it may 
be allowed perhaps to stand. It at least misleads no 
one. The -‘ Pastorale’ title is perhaps more suited to 
Op. 28, in D, than ‘ Pathétique’ is to Op, 13, in C minor. 
It is, however, unnecessary, and indeed is not in general 
currency. But no words can sufficiently execrate the 
title ‘ Moonlight’ What has moonlight to do with that 
awful picture of a human soul in its need, its despair, its 
sadness and loneliness, and its half-blind struggle with 
what seems to it a wholly blind Fate? Matthew Arnold 
might perhaps have found in it a fuller expression of 
his thoughts couched in still more pathetic, more telling 
language than he was able to command in that wonder- 
ful little poem, ‘ Dover Beach.’ 


‘From the long line of spray 
Where the ebb meets the ebb-blanched sand, 
Listen! You hear the grating roar 
Of pebbles which the waves draw back, and fling 
At their return up the high strand, 
Begin, and cease, and then again begin, 
With tremulous cadence slow, and bring 
The eternal note of sadness in. 


Sophocles long ago 
Heard it on the A®gean, and it brought 
Into his mind the turbid ebb and flow 
Of human misery ; 
. . . . For the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams, 
, 50 various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light, 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarm of struggle and fight, 
Where ignorant armies clash by night.” 


Is it impossible for musicians to rid the world of the 
outrage? Can we not put a’stop to the blasphemy? 
Nearly two thousand professional members compose the 
Incorporated Society of Musicians, which met in con- 
erence last month to discuss matters connected with 





the art. The next Conference at the beginning of the 
twentieth century would deserve well of future generations 
if it would solemnly protest against the title ‘ Mocnlight’ ; 
and if all musicians would unite in resolving never to use 
the name, never to allow a pupil to use it, and to pro- 
test against it on all possible occasions, a much needed 
reform would soon be effected. 








CHOPINIANA. 


JULES FONTANA was the lifelong friend of Chopin. As 
a boy he was a daily visitor at the house of the Chopins. 
Already in 1828, the young composer wrote to his friend 
Titus Woyciechowski, about his Rondo for two pianos, 
which he had played over with Fontana; “you may,”. 
he adds, “ perhaps have seen him at our house.” And 
not long before his death Chopin wrote thus to him : 

‘‘T count thee, as thou seest, among my oldest recollections, and 
myself among thine, although probably thou art younger (how 
much it now means which of us is older by a few hours!) ” 

The two friends were born in 1810. This quotation is 
taken from an article recently published in the “ Biblio- 
teka Warszawska,” by Ferdynand Hoesick, and entitled 
“Chopin i Fontana.” Professor Niecks, in his great 
biography of the composer, made use of the letters pub- 
lished in Karasowski’s biography of Chopin, but in the 
article just mentioned we get a few extra glimpses at the 
tone-poet through additional correspondence. It appears 
that Chopin wrote, in all, fifty-one letters to Fontana, 
between the years 1836 and 1848, five of which are lost ; 
two notes apparently belonging to the year 1837 ; five 
written at Palmy (1838-9) ; four from Marseilles beginning 
of 1839; eleven from Nohant during the summer of 
1839 ; one from Paris, and one from Nohant in 1840 ; 
twenty from Nohant in 1841; and one from Paris, 
another from Calder House, Scotland, in 1848. “ Pardon 
me if I overwhelm you with commissions,” wrote Chopin 
to Fontana at the end of a business letter written from 
Marseilles in 1839. This letter is given by Professor 
Niecks. In another one in which commissions abound 
(special soap, Swedish gloves, douguet de Chantilly scent, 
an ivory stick “for scratching one’s head,” etc., etc.), he 
also asks his friend to ‘try and get him Kastener’s 
“Treatise on Counterpoint, or Cherubini’s.” If Schle- 
singer will not give him the latter work without money 
he is to pay, “because Cherubini himself may be the 
publisher, and he [Schlesinger] only selling on com- 
mission.” 

From letters of Chopin given by Niecks, especially 
No. 3 written in 1839 (vol. ii. pp. 64-66), we know how 
particular, nay fussy, he was about houses and rooms to 
live in. Here is part of another written about the same 
time: “The place seems to be excellent, but why so 
cheap?” And later on he tells Fontana to take it, 

‘‘Tf in order, if it does not smell, if not dirty, if there are not 
many neighbours that one will be always meeting. Is there not a 
cornet-a-piston, or something of the sort ?” 

As a boy, Chopin contracted a friendship with the 
brothers Wodzifisky, who were boarders in his father’s 
establishment. He fell in love with their sister Maria, 
but according to Count Wodzifiski (“ Les trois romans de 
Frédéric Chopin”) the young lady informed Chopin that 
her parents were opposed to the marriage, and that she 
yielded to their wishes. This is said to have happened 
at Marienbad in 1836. Karasowski, however, states that 
they then became engaged, that it was only in 1837, when 
Chopin was back in Paris, that he learnt of the young 
lady’s withdrawal from the engagement. Professor 
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Niecks is inclined to accept the Wodzitiski version. Now 
from our article we glean just a little piece of news 
respecting this romantic episode in the composer’s 
career. It appears that Fontana wrote (no date is 
given) to Chopin, informing him that he had made a 
present of Chopin’s bust to Anton Wodzirisky. Where- 
upon the composer, much displeased, replies : 

‘‘ They will not believe that it was not I who made the present. 
In Anton’s house I am held as something more than a pianist. To 
certain persons this will have a special meaning. You do not know 


them! This is a very delicate matter, which it is better not to 
touch, 
remain between ourselves. Continue to love me and to write. If 
Anton has not yet gone, let the matter be as it is, otherwise it will 
become worse. He will tell all this to Madame de Roz{iére], 
because, although a decent man, he is weak, and she is indiscreet, 
and glad of the opportunity of showing her zz¢imi¢é with him, and 
of the opportunity of meddling with other people’s business, She 
will make a mountain out of a mole-hill. Between ourselves, she is 
an intolerable pig which in some mysterious way has got into my 
garden, where she digs and looks for truffles even among roses. 
Nothing is to be done with her. Her indiscretion knows no 
bounds ; she is, in fact, an old woman,” 


This letter is extremely interesting. It may not give 
any definite information, but, reading between the lines, 
we see how deeply Chopin had taken to heart his attach- 
ment to Maria Wodzifisky. The allusions to Madame 
de Roziére are not over complimentary, but women, and 
also men, of this type are to be met with all the world 
over. The lady, we presume, was the mother of Chopin’s 
pupil, Mlle. de Roziéres. Chopin was, indeed, much ex- 
posed to the tittle-tattle of gossip-mongers. With regard 
to his relations to George Sand he wrote to Fontana : 

‘‘I do not wonder at the various fables. You will understand 


that I knew I should be exposed to them. However, this will also 
pass away ; our tongues will rot, but the soul will remain.” 


Chopin’s well-known saying in regard to Liszt, when 
he heard that the latter was going to write a notice 
of his concert, tells more, says Professor Niecks, than 
whole volumes. These are the words: “ Il me donnera 
un petit royaume dans son empire,” which were said 
to Ernest Legouvé by Chopin. Now here is another 
side-light on Chopin and his opinion of the great 
virtuoso. He is referring to Liszt’s notice of some 
concert, apparently at Cologne. He is amused at the 
“fifteen hundred men counted, at the president of the 
Phi)[harmonic] and his carriage, etc.,” and he feels sure 
that Liszt will “some day be a deputy, or king of 
Abyssinia, or of the Congo; his melodies (themes), 
however, will rest alongside the two volumes of German 
poetry "—two volumes which did not seem destined, 
apparently, to achieve immortality. 

Our last extract shall be from a letter written by 
Chopin to Fontana in April, 1848, when the latter was 
in America, for it tells of the lifelong friendship between 
the two to which allusion has already been made. 
Chopin is writing to introduce Herbaut, “ who was my 
first acquaintance in Paris.” 

‘* He [Herbaut] is a deserving man, and enlightened and good, 
and will hke you in despite of your bald pate. You are a bypo- 
chondriacal fellow ; you did not write me one honest word, but 
it does not matter, Somewhere deep down you love me as I do 

You are a nice, dear old Julius, and now we are 








ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE 
INCORPORATED SOCIETY OF MUSICIANS. 


THE Conference which ushered in the year 1900, the 
eighteenth year of the Society’s existence, is bound to 
remain a memorable milestone in the Society’s onward 
march. An important suggestion by Mr. Cowen was 


I beg you not to tell anyone what I have written her ; let it | 








unanimously adupted, namely, to afford opportunities at 
future Conferences for the performances by an orchestra 
specially engaged of new or untried works; an event 
of historic interest in the shape of a Handelian present- 
ation of Alexander Balus was the second feature of 
the Conference; the encouraging report of progress in 
the matter of the Registration Bill was the third ; and 
the fourth was a similar report of progress in negoti- 
ations which it is hoped will secure to members of the 
profession concessions at hotels throughout the king- 
dom similar to those afforded to commercial travellers, 
cyclists, and members of other large organizations. 

The first of these four epoch-marking undertakings 
was sprung on the members, at the General Meeting of 
the Society, on Friday forenoon, the 5th January. Mr. 
Cowen had read a paper (which is referred to later in 
this article) on Wednesday the 3rd. Discussion both 
free and voluminous followed. Then came much private 
talk and keen discussion for two days and nights 
(and early mornings !) which culminated in Mr. Cowen 
asking permission to interrupt the agenda of the annual 
general meeting in order to propose a motion. The 
chairman, with the consent of the meeting, gave his per- 
mission, and the new scheme was safely launched. Mr. 
Cowen spoke out of the fulness of earnest conviction. 
He declared that what young musicians wanted was 
not prizes for compositions, but opportunities to gain for 
their compositions an adequate hearing. He described 
the usual fate of an orchestral work carried from one 
orchestral conductor to another, while the composer 
gradually lost the heart which had so long kept him up. 
Now that the Society has funds, said Mr. Cowen, let an 
orchestra be engaged at each Conference, and let those 
musicians, members or non-members of the Society, who 
send in compositions judged good enough to be granted 
a hearing, have at least one opportunity of having their 
works adequately performed. The Tonkiinstler Verein 
of Germany was cited as a worthy example, and when 
Dr. Hiles supported Mr. Cowen in a most sympathetic 
speech, the motion was as good as carried. When put to 
the meeting a unanimous vote settled the matter, and the 
first Conference of the new century will contain one red- 
letter day in the history of the development of musical 
culture in England. Weneed not look for full fruition of 
a plentiful harvest the first year, and many details still 
remain to be settled, but everyone will admit that an im- 
portant step has been taken ; and it isa delightful feature 
about the resolution that non-members of the Society are 
not to be excluded from the invitation to send in works. 

Mr. Cowen’s proposal was a speculation for the future. 
The second and scarcely less important feature of the 
Conference was a reconsideration of the work of the 
past. Time after time, in season and out of season, to 
deaf ears and hard hearts have scholars besought the 
public to reconsider the way in which choral works are 
performed. They have declared the present balance of 
chorus and orchestra to be absurd, and especially so in the 
attempt to perform Handel’s oratorios. Some years ago 
Professor Prout said he feared it was impossible ever to 
hope for a proper rendering of such a work, so far was 
public taste vitiated. But Dr. A. H. Mann seized the oppor- 
tunity of this conference to give a fair trial to the opinions 
of Handel scholars, and the result was something start- 
ling in its effect. The oratorio chosen was Alexander 
Balus, a little-known work written by Handel in the 
month of June, 1747. (The autograph states that it 
was begun June Ist and finished July 4th in that year.) 
The chorus numbered twenty-four as against thirty-nine 
of an orchestra, but it was a chorus, including eight 
University graduates (four Mus. Doc.’s), eleven diplomées 
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of the Royal Academy, Royal College, and I.S.M., and 
ten of them themselves conductors of choral societies ! 
There was little difficulty in attack or time, or light 
and shade, and the volume of steady confident tone 
was most refreshing. The orchestra, as thoroughly 
musical in constitution, was efficiently led by Mr. John 
Dunn, but in the nature of the circumstances it did 
not attain to such a satisfactory pitch of excellence as 
did the chorus. No fewer than three of the four 
soloists failed at the last moment owing to influenza and 
other untoward incidents, and the parts of Cleopatra, 
Alexander and Jonathan (soprano, alto and tenor) were 
taken at a few hours’ notice by Mrs, Midgley, Miss Hovey, 
and Mr. Branscombe with complete satisfaction. What 
a mercy to have to deal with musicians in place of mere 
singers, soloists, members of a choral society and gentle- 
men of the orchestra! Mr. Cummings presided at the 
organ with distinct effect, and dear old Dr. Prout, the 
beloved Professor, transposed the cembalo part of the 
whole oratorio from the figured bass score a tone higher 
on the harpsichord, kindly lent by Messrs. Broadwood & 
Sons for the occasion. In spite of inevitable raggedness 
in the orchestral accompaniments from time to time, the 
performance was a triumphant success. It was a revela- 
tion to all present, and the same balance of chorus and 
orchestra is already settled for several performances of 
the work. Doubtless the method will be applied to other 
oratorios, and we shall at last have an opportunity of 
judging whether those experts, like Dr. Prout, Dr. Mann, 
and others, are right in demanding a reconsideration of 
the present unwieldy machines to which we are accus- 
tomed to confide the massive choruses of the Saxon 
master and his contemporaries. Dr. Prout is now 
triumphantly convinced of the soundness of his conten- 
tions, and it is quite likely that he will take the opportunity 
afforded by his chairmanship of the first 1.5.M. meeting 
in the new century to press home his views and advocate 
a radical change in our methods. Features of outstanding 
musical interest in the performance were the complete suc- 
cess of the harpsichord so beautifully played by Dr. Prout, 
and so infinitely better for the purpose than the pianoforte ; 
the charming orchestral effects, and the colouring of cer- 
tain numbers—notably Cleopatra’s air accompanied by 
mandoline and harp, the accompaniment for muted 
strings,* and that to Ptolemy’s rousing song ; Alexander’s 
lovely air, “ Mighty Love ;” some fine choruses ; and, most 
convincing of all, Cleopatra’s air, ‘Convey me to some 
peaceful shore,” which, artistically sung by Mrs. Midgley, 
proved indeed a revelation even to those who thought 
they knew their Handel pretty well. 

To condescend upon general particulars, we may begin 
by saying that about 300 members of the I.S.M. spent a 
most delightful and stimulating week at Scarborough, 
Jan. ist to Jan. 6th. The Grand Hotel freely gave the 
members of its best—‘“ freely,” of course, in a figurative 
sense !—and the clerk of the weather still more freely 
gave of his worst. With so much comfort, good fellowship, 
and fun inside, the members did not mind the rain and 
the mist outside, and seized what few blinks of good 
weather offered themselves with grateful good humour. 

Sir Frederick Bridge, who should have been chairman 
of the first meeting on Tuesday morning, was detained 
in London, and Mr. Macdonald Smith had the oppor- 
tunity of explaining his system, “ Brain to Keyboard.” 
Unfortunately, the value of his remarks was somewhat 
discounted to those who wished to weigh his arguments 
by the irrelevant platitudes and crude pronunciamenti on 
theories and philosophies with which they were obscured, 





*Both of these are quoted as examples 73 and 24 in Prout’s Orchestra, Pt. I. 





and also by the length of his address, which practically 
precluded discussion. Dr. Shinn was allowed a few 
minutes at the close of the paper, in which he pretty 
thoroughly exposed several fallacies, and generally “wiped 
the floor,” as our American friends would say. Mr. Mac- 
donald Smith evaded all the points raised, on the excuse 
of want of time ; and it was not without good reason that 
he humorously compared Dr. Shinn’s attack to the sputter 
of a maxim gun. If the volley of a maxim is accurately 
aimed and well-sustained, it is usually fairly effective. 

In the afternoon, Dr. Harding, of Bedford, read an 
extremely interesting paper on “ Woman as a Musician,” 
enumerating her successes and failures, and the factors 
in her constitution and character which go to explain 
these. Dr. Harding skated with fairy lightness over 
some very thin ice, and was generously appreciative 
where the ground supported him more firmly; but “it 
is ill playing with fire,” as a lengthy address from a lady 
soon showed him. When she declared that a man was 
never so good a teacher as a woman, because he always 
had favourites, and because when he had a headache his 
pupils always had to feel it too, the shouts of laughter 
might have tried one even better able to bear the supreme 
test of a good teacher—namely, an imperturbable temper. 
The discussion somewhat degenerated in several direc- 
tions, partly on account of the difficulties of discussing 
the subject amid a mixed assembly in holiday humour, and 
partly from a desire to avoid controversy which might so 
easily hurt people’s feelings. 

Sir Frederick Bridge put in an appearance before the 
end of the meeting, and was enthusiastically received. 
On the way down he wrote the music for the Daz/y 
Mail hymn, in the train, posted it at York, and saw it 
again for the first time in print in the issue of that enter- 
prising paper two days later. 

In the evening there was an impromptu concert, a 
reception by Mr. Beeforth (the late mayor) in his magnifi- 
cent house, dancing in the concert hall, and in the 
smoking-room, later, the inevitable “century” debate. 
It took the evening and the morning to complete the first 
day of the Conference ! 

On Wednesday morning Mr. F. H. Cowen read his 
important paper on the “Training of Conductors and 
Accompanists,” which was listened to with absorbing 
interest, and gave rise to much suggestive discussion. 
It is impossible to attempt even the shortest résumé here, 
but our readers are recommended to procure the Monthly 
Journal of the I.S.M., or any other journal in which it 
and the discussion to which it gave rise are fully reported. 
A definite result of the paper was the proposal adopted 
at the general meeting, already described as the most 
important outcome of this year’s Conference. 

On Wednesday evening much excellent music was 
discoursed in the large drawing-room of the hotel. The 
£25 prize Trio by Mr. Austin was performed, and also the 
prize Sonata for Pianoforte and ’Cello by Signor Esposito. 
Other numbers on the lengthy programme were two 
movements from Dr. Prout’s Sonata for Pianoforte and 
Viola (originally written for clarinet), and a phenomen- 
ally successful exhibition of technical and artistic skill 
in Mr. John Dunn’s performance of the Tschaikowsky 
Violin Concerto. The violinist was most enthusiastically 
applauded, but Dr. Prout, who played the pianoforte part 
in his own work, was greeted with an affection which was 
much deeper and more moving than passing enthusiasm. 
The concert was brought to a conclusion by Mr. Georg 
Liebling’s pianoforte solos—Chopin’s G Minor Ballade and 
some compositions of his own. 

On Thursday morning Mr. W. H. Cummings read a 
paper on “Pitch,” and in the afternoon Mr. Newboult 
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discoursed on “ Broadmindedness in Matters Musical.” 
In the evening, nearly 300 members and friends sat down 
to the banquet, over which Sir Frederick Bridge presided, 
the soul of geniality. 

On Friday morning the general meeting was held, at 
which Llandudno was chosen as the place where the first 
Conference in the new century will be held, Dec. 31, 
1900, to Jan. 5th, 1901. The chairmen will be Professor 
Prout (who could more worthily take the chair on such a 
date ?), Dr. Sawyer, of Brighton, and Mr. Barrett, of 
Bristol. Mr. Westlake Morgan will preside over the 
Annual General Meeting of the Society. 

In the evening was given the performance of A/exan- 
der Balus, already described, and the next morning, 
Saturday, 6th Jan., the members were scattered to the 
five corners of the kingdom, stimulated by intercourse 
with kindred spirits and heartened for another twelve 
months’ work. 

The practical value of the conferences, and of the 
I.S.M. itself, must submit itself to proof. No one who 
has attended a conference will be likely to minimize the 
importance of a meeting when the community of art 
and of effort are so impressed upon the musician from 
Aberdeen, Liverpool, Stratford atte Bowe, or Tooley 
Street, and where that most exclusive, most intolerant 
of artistic cults recognizes, and comes to recognize with 
real pleasure, that all music is not confined to one corner 
of the vineyard ; that artistic impulses are as widely 
poured forth as the endeavours to prune and train them 
are éarnest ; and that good work in general is being done 
in all parts, equal in every way to that we know in our 
own village of London, Dublin, or Edinburgh, and that it 
is being performed by men and women as capable for 
their duties as are those in our own immediate circle. 


LETTER FROM LEIPZIG. 


THE chief item in the programme of the ninth Gewandhaus 
concert was Schumann’s glorious Wanfred music. Dr. Ludwig 
Wiillner was an excellent reciter—we might say unfortunately, 
for the whole interest was concentrated on him ; no one paid 
any attention to the composer, no one spoke about him. It was 
also a great mistake to have words spoken with the fine music 
(perhaps the noblest blossom from Schumann’s enchanted 
garden), whereas formerly, in order to allow the musical 
numbers to produce their due effect, the words were only recited 
alterwards. For the rest, the performance—likewise that of 
Brahms’ ‘‘ Song of Destiny ”—was excellent. 

The tenth Gewandhaus concert commenced with Mendels- 
sohn’s bold, impassioned Ruy Alas Overture—that thoroughly 
healthy work which, strangely (perhaps on the very account of 
that quality), is so often depreciated. This time it produced 
great effect, in spite of Herr Nikisch, who indulged to the full 
his strange inclination to drag any theme of melodious character. 
To Haydn a little corner was at length granted by giving his 
Symphony in D, No, 2 of Breitkopf and Hirtel’s edition. The 
Dresden Royal Court singer, Frl. Minna Nast, made her début 
here, and sang an aria from Flotow’s Straded/a. It is altogether 
inconceivable how the concert management could have tolerated 
such a choice, for, though this little triviality may sound pretty 
enough at the theatre, it is absolutely out of place in a high-class 
concert programme. But lately, indeed, in the same hall was 
performed Rossini’s Overture to the Barber of Sevilla, known as 
Elisabeth! In addition to this aria, the young, pretty lady 
sang ‘‘ Weyla’s Gesang,” an absurd song by Hugo Wolf; 
‘*Murmelndes Liiftchen,” by Jensen; ‘ Wiegenlied,” by 
Brahms ; and Schubert’s ‘‘ Heiderdslein.”” Of the various 
renderings, the only one which pleased us unconditionally was 
that of the delightful Brahms Zzed, which, however, suffered in 
that the accompanist at times played so pianissimo that those at 
any distance heard absolutely nothing. Immediately after the 
Flotow aria Herr Berber, leader of the orchestra, and Prof. 


Julius Klengel performed Brahms’ Concerto for violin and 
cello, and the two excellent artists admirably acquitted them- 
selves of their thankless task. And thus the one-sided Brahms- 
cultus, to which we have already made reference, still exists ! 
Already up to the tenth concert two symphonies, three concertos, 
the “Song of Destiny,” and a great number of songs have been 
performed. 

According to the fine old custom, the eleventh Gewandhaus 
concert on New Year's Day was of special solemnity—two 
numbers from J. S. Bach’s ‘‘ Ein feste Burg ist unser Gott,” 
Mendelssohn’s Concerto, interpreted by Joachim, and Beet- 
hoven’s Ninth Symphony. The whole concert would have been 
most praiseworthy except for the fact that the solo singers in 
the Symphony left much to desire. The twelfth concert opened 
with the Freischiitz Overture. With regard to the strange 
manner in which nowadays this Overture is decked out with 
finesses of all kinds opinions may differ; above all, the intro- 
duction appeared far too slow. The other orchestral works were 
** Tod und Verklarung,” by Richard Strauss (for the first time) ; 
Robert Volkmann’s ‘‘Sérénade, No. 3”; and Schumann’s 
‘** Overture, Scherzo, and Finale.” The young tenor singer 
Herr Forchhammer, from the Royal Opera, Dresden, made his 
first appearance before a Gewandhaus audience. He sang ‘‘ Von 
Jugend auf im Kampfgefild,” also some songs by Schumann and 
Schubert, and by his fine voice and excellent style of singing 
won rich applause. 

Now that Weingartner’s Genesis seems to have disappeared 
from the stage, the theatre management has tried to resus- 
citate an old, and to all appearances dead, opera, Lortzing’s 
Casanova. It seems, however, doubtful whether this work, like 
Czar und Zimmermann, Wildschiitz, Waffenschmied, Undine, 
etc., will ever form a regular part of the répertoire. 

Herr Weingartner arranged here, in the Kaufhaus Hall, 
a ** Compositions-Abend,”’ with the co-operation of the Halir 
Quartet and Frau Schoder-Gutheil. A quartet and a great 
number of songs of his own composition were performed. Many 
of the former were most satisfactory ; the quartet, however, did 
not prove a source of untroubled joy to the serious friends of 
art. The frequent seeking after outward effect by means of 
ponticello, pizztcato, etc., was unpleasant, especially as the ideas 
contained in the work are by no means so important as those in 
Weingartner’s first quartet, which we recently had the oppor- 
tunity of hearing. Christmas naturally brought a pause in 
public musical life, but the newspapers now contain whole pages 
full of announcements of concerts; of the more important I 
shall soon have something to say. 








LETTER FROM VIENNA. 


THE most noteworthy event of this musical season has been the 
production of Peter Benoit’s Oratorium. Lucifer, which had been 
heard some years ago in London, and which still remains, since 
the creation of Mendelssohn’s and Schumann’s great oratorios 
and cantatas, probably the finest work of its kind that has 
become known to the musical world. The production in the 
large hall of the Musikvereia of the Flemish composer’s chef 
d’euvre, like the first performances in the same place of César 
Franck’s Aéatitudes, Tinel’s St. Franciscus, Massenet’s Eva, 
Dvorak’s St. Ludmilla, etc., is owing to the spirited initiative of 
Kk. von Perger as conductor of the famous and time-honoured 
Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde, which prominent position he, 
the newly elected director of the great local Konservatorium, 
has recently resigned in favour of Dr. Hans Richter. In the 
performance of Lucifer, chief distinction was won by our fore- 
most concert singers, Fr]. Marie Katzmayr, Frau Gisela Kérner, 
Herren Naval, tenor of the Imperial Opera, and Carl Musch, 
basso. The baritone, Hermann Gura, in the title part, left, 
unfortunately, much to be desired. The work was received 
with rapt attention from the first note to the last, besides 
several outbursts of applause, which are the surest signs of 
genuine success, 

A ‘*Composer’s Concert” was given in the same hall, and 





under his pérsonal conductorship, by Asger Hamerik (recte 
Hammerisch), born at Copenhagen in 1843, pupil of Matthison- 


Hansen, Gade, Haberbier, von Bilow, and Berlioz, who 
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returned to Europe in 1898 from his twenty-seven years’ stay in 
America, where he directed for many years the Baltimore 
Peabody Conservatorium. His ‘* Tragic” Symphony in c 
minor, Op. 32, No. 2, displays melodic invention of a lighter 
kind, with consummate mastery of construction and orchestra- 
tion. The ‘‘ Northern Suite,” Op. 34, has much piquancy, and 
must prove a valuable addition to any promenade concert pro- 
gramme. The composer has written the most extraordinary 
things--a ‘‘ Hymn of Peace” (under the influence of Berlioz), 
for chorus, orchestra, two organs, fourteen harps, and four 
bells; Northern and Italian operas; a “Jewish” and a 
‘Christian ’ Trilogy ; an “ Opera without Words” (@ /a Ferd. 
Hiller), etc. His above-mentioned ‘‘ Northern Suite,” first 
produced at Cologne in 1873, attained a degree of popularity in 
Germany which was not equalled by its four successors of the 
same description. Anyhow, the concert-giver’s name deserves 
to be numbered among the most prominent Northern composers 
of the day. J.BeR, 


OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


THE term “Gavotte” carries with it old associations ; 
we think of the days of Bach and Handel, and, indeed, 
of a period still earlier, when the lute flourished, and 
when keyboard music was at an early stage. Imitation 
of an old style is always more or less dangerous, and, 
therefore, more or less successful. A certain simplicity 
is very apt to bring in its train the commonplace ; and 
too close a copy of the phraseology of the old masters 
will naturally result in failure, for who could hope to 
compete successfully even with composers who only 
rank next to the two great chiefs of the early eighteenth 
century? Goltermann has steered midway between the 
two rocks which threatened danger, and has produced 
a skilful, tasteful little piece for ’cello with pianoforte 
accompaniment. 


Rebiews of Hew Music and Aew 
Editions. 








Petites Pieces Caractéristiques pour Piano. Par GASTON 
BorcH. Cahier 2, Op. 58. (Edition No. 6072 ; 
price, net, 1s.) London : Augener & Co. 

MUSIC can express either joy or sadness. Some of the 
means used may be conventional, but there is no mis- 
taking the one or the other kind. As a conventional 
means of expressing sadness we may mention the com- 
mon use of the minor mode; Handel, however, has 
taught us that it is not essential. The first of the three 
pieces under notice is entitled ‘ Tristesse.” The opening 
theme is dignified, and, except for two impassioned out- 
bursts, displays restrained emotion. Then comes 
development and growing intensity, and suddenly a 
pause, after which the first theme is repeated, ending 
with a subdued coda. No. 2 is a “Mazurek” in A minor, 
which commences in bold, energetic style. The middle 
section in the major key of the sub-mediant is suitably of 
quieter character. The music throughout is clever and 
interesting. No. 3, “Gangar,” a Danse Norvégienne, is 
full of quaint effects and local colour. It ends in quite an 
original manner ; it is, in fact, a sudden breaking off 
rather than an ending. ————— 

Ein Puppenball (A Dolls’ Ball). Short humoristic Pieces 
for the Pianoforte. By ARNOLD KRUG. Op. 92. 
(Edition No. 6213; price, net, 2s.) London: 
Augener & Co. ; 

WE have here a set of nine short pieces, all of which 

bave titles, and no doubt in the author’s mind they all 

stand connected in some way with the general title of the 





collection. The group of personages is, however, a 
curious one: it includes, among others, a “ Baby,” a 
“ Peasant Woman,” a “Soldier,” and a “Sailor,” and 
what part each plays in the “ Dolls’ Ball” is not so easy 
to determine. It may interest young folk to try and 
assign to them their various 7é/es, and in so doing they 
will not be wasting time, eyen if their story does not agree 
with the one the composer had thought out. They will 
be learning the useful lesson that music is not a mere 
collection of notes, but that it expresses feeling, the par- 
ticular kind being suggested to some extent by the 
character of the personage named. The composer's 
music is clever, fresh, and generally pleasing. There is 
a particularly jolly swing about the “Sailor” Polka. 
Whether intentional on the part of the composer we 
cannot say, but the opening bars certainly recall “ Rule 
Britannia,” a naval song par excellence. The ‘‘ Peasant 
Woman,” a “ Lindler,” is a model of grace and simplicity. 
We happen to name two; in all the numbers, however, 
there will be found something to attract both players and 
listeners. = 
Twelve Rondinos for Pianoforte, leading from the easiest 
up to the difficulty of Clementi’s first Sonatina in C 
major. First series. Arranged and fingered by 
CORNELIUS GURLITT. (Continental! Fingering). 
London: Augener & Co. - 
To have music graded and fingered—we, of course, 
mean well fingered, and for that the name of Cornelius 
Gurlitt is sufficient guarantee—is a boon and a blessing 
to teachers ; it saves time in selecting and time during 
the lesson. With regard to the fingering, it should be 
mentioned that it is the so-called “Continental,” a con- 
venient’ system which is now so much used. The Ron- 
dinos, light dnd attractive, are all by different composers, 
among whom we find the names of Wanhal and Gelinek, 
and Steibelt, who in their day achieved great popularity. 
No. 5 is by A. Diabelli, whose sonatinas, though old, are 
still popular. Diabelli’s name is closely associated with 
that of Beethoven, for it was on a waltz theme of his that 
the master wrote his famous thirty-three variations, Op. 
120. Beethoven himself is represented (No. 11) by the 
second movement of his Sonatina in G, Op. 49, 
No. 2. No. to is by Haslinger, the publisher, and also 
intimate friend of Beethoven, as may be seen from the 
numerous letters written to him by the great composer. 
The other Rondinos are by J. Schmitt, L. Berger, A. E. 
Miiller, Czerny, A. André, and Fr, Kuhlau. 

A. Second Series of Rondinos, with similar title-page 
but more advanced, is equally attractive. We meet 
with some of the composers who were in the first series, 
and, in addition, Haydn, Schubert, Dussek, Moszkowski, 
Scharwenka, and Mackenzie. ‘These Rondinos also 
edited by Cornelius Gurlitt have Continental fingering. 
The large, clear type in which the music of both series 
is printed, deserves special mention. 


Pianoforte. By 


Warblings at Eve: Romance for 
Revised, phrased, 


BRINLEY RICHARDS. Op, 71. 

and fingered by O. Thiimer. 

Also arranged for small hands, 

London: Augener & Co. 
THIS piece, bearing the superscription, 

‘‘O Nightingale, that from the blooming spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still,” 

indicates music quiet and pensive, while the name of the 
composer shows that it is not a novelty. It is, moreover, 
a piece on which, on account of its simplicity, pianists of 
the higher development might look down with a certain 
disdain. The flowing, expressive melodies, however, will 
appeal, as they have done for years, to a large majority, 
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MODERN SUITE 


for 
VIOLONCELLO 
with Pianoforte accompaniment 
by 
GEORGE GOLTERMANN. 
Op.122. 


N° 4. GAVOTTE. 





Allegro moderato. 
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while the light, tasteful ornamentation will suit the 
fingers of very many players who have not the time to 
master more difficult music. The arrangement by 
O. Thiimer for small hands is clever. 


CEuvres Choisies pour Piano. Par Cu. B. LYSBERG. 
La Baladine. Op.51. London: Augener & Co. 
THE title of this piece suggests that the music should 
have clearly defined rhythm, also that it should be of 
light, agile character ; and these qualities are certainly 
to be found in it. Za Baladine is showy, though 
the show is not of a vulgar kind; the writing for the 
instrument shows tact and taste. The piece serves a 

useful as well as an ornamental purpose. 


Palaestra. A collection of Pieces, Sonatas, Suites, and 
Concert-Pieces for Violin Solo, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. Arranged in progressive order, 
carefully marked and annotated by ERNST HEIM. 
Books VIA, VIB, and VIc. (Edition No. 11476, 
11476B, and 11476C; price, net, Is.) London: 
Augener & Co. 

“EXCELSIOR” might be the student’s motto as he passes 

through the various books of this series. His first step 

was from the open strings to the first position, and then 
gradually onwards and upwards until in Book VIA, the 
first of the three now under notice, he finds himself 
at the sixth, and in Book VIB, at the seventh position. 

The former opens with a “Meditation” on “ Little Study” 

by Schumann. Purists might object to this “ Medita- 

tion,” and yet they would have to acknowledge that it 
was cleverly worked out. After an attractive “Valse 

Noble” by C, Gurlitt, come two solid movements by 

J. S. Bach, an Andante and an Allegro assai from his 

violin concerto in A minor, the pianoforte part cleverly 

reduced from the score by the editor. How healthy, 
how refreshing Bach’s music always sounds! The old 
opinion that it is dry is, we trust, fast dying out. An 
additional list of pieces, recommended for study and for 
performance, is given; we meet again with the name of 

Bach, also those of Handel, Haydn, and, among modern 

composers, with those of Gurlitt, Kreuz, Moffat, St. 

George, Del Valle de Paz, etc. Book VIB contains only 

three pieces, but all attractive. There is a sparkling 

“ Sicilian Dance” by Emile Thomas ; a “ Ballata” by 

R. Orlando Morgan, full of characteristic themes and 

clever workmanship, yet free from trace of pedantry ; 

and a “Zingaresca” by J. Hoffmann, of which the 
thematic material is varied and piquant. Again, in this 

Book various extra pieces are recommended for study 

and for performance; among these are Schumann’s 

“Romanzen,” Op. 94, and the “Stiicke im Volkston,” 

Op. 102. We also note the “Danse négre” and “A 

Negro Love-song,” two of Coleridge-Taylor’s happiest 

inspirations. Book VIc is a supplement to the two 

Books mentioned. It contains four pieces; two up to 

the sixth and two up to the seventh position. No.1 isa 

“Romanza” by Christian Ersfeld, which opens with an 

engaging cantadile theme in the soft key of B flat. A 

middle section, in the key of the relative minor, presents 

fitting contrast, and especially in the matter of rhythm. 

At the return of the principal theme, the pianoforte 

accompaniment increases in interest. No. 2, by C. 

Gurlitt, bears the title “Capriccio.” In the opening 

andantino section, caprice manifests itself in rhythm, 

and also in shore sections of melody divided by rests. 

The music is light and characteristic. A change to the 

key of the relative minor (E) brings a vivace appassionato, 

the persistent anapzstic rhythm of which contrasts 
strongly with what has preceded. The first theme, with 





added embroideries, returns in due course. No. 3 is 
a “Ballata” by B. Molique, a most attractive piece. 
Molique, like Spohr, though of minor fame, was not only 
a fine fiddler, but an excellent composer, and especially, 
as one would expect, in music for his instrument. 


Euvres Chotstes pour le Violon avec accompagnement 
du Piano, Par H. VIEUXTEMPS. Revues par 
Fr. Hermann. Op. 32, No. 1, Souvenir de Beau- 
champs; No. 2, Rondino; No. 3, La Chasse. 
(Edition No. 11751, 2, and 3; price, net, Is. each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 
IN No. 1, Souvenir de Beauchamps, the mode for the 
most part is A minor, yet the mood is not sad ; the open- 
ing theme indeed is graceful, and with its dotted rhythm, 
slightly coquettish. A second theme appears in the 
relative major (C), and here to grace is added brilliancy ; 
there is, however, one passage in which the syncopated 
notes seem to betoken a certain agitation. The opening 
theme returns, when a dotted semiquaver figure is ex- 
tended, somewhat after the manner of an old “ division.” 
A long chain of shakes leads to the key of the major tonic, 
when a soft engaging theme is given out by the violin— 
one might almost call it a love motive—accompanied by 
soft chords on the pianoforte. The principal theme, with 
added embellishment, returns, and then a brief allusion to 
the major section and in forte tones, and also a brilliant 
coda, seem to proclaim that love has conquered. No. 2, the 
Rondino, is a clever, genial piece. The rapid scale runs 
in the principal theme are capital exercise for the 
fingers, but the student, carried away by the taking 
theme, may not have time to reflect that his pleasure 
brings with it profit. No. 3, as its title, Za Chasse, 
suggests, is a bright, spirited piece ; but to produce due 
effect it must be played with great bravura. A fairly 
long and interesting introduction, moderato—in which, 
by the way, direction is given to raise the G string to 
B flat—leads to the hunting movement proper, an a//egro 
in the traditional 6-8 measure. 


Mélodie amoureuse pour le Violon avec accompagne- 


ment du Piano. 

Augener & Co. 
A MELODY has been defined as an agreeable succession 
of notes, and, in a Melodie amoureuse, the “ agreeable” 
ought certainly to be underlined. The mere succession 
of notes, of course, counts for little ; it is the manner in 
which they are grouped. Bach and Beethoven have 
shown us how a mere scale succession of notes may, 
with characteristic rhythmical grouping, produce striking 
effects. And in Mr. Moffat’s piece rhythm plays an 
important part. The melody, with its constant ebb and 
flow, its intermixture of long and short phrases, its 
restrained passion, is most engaging. The pianoforte 
part is quiet, yet effective. A clever coda brings the 
piece to a peaceful close. 


Par ALFRED Morrat. London: 


Three Adagios from the Violin Concertos. By Louis 
SPOHR. Arranged by Fr. Hermann for Violin and 
Pianoforte (Edition No. 11705, net, Is.); Flute 
and Pianoforte (Edition No. 7831, net, 1s.) ; Clarinet 
and Pianoforte (Edition No. 7857, net, 1s.). London: 
Augener & Co. 

MANY years ago Spohr’s music was exceedingly popular, 

but the rise and progress of Mendelssohn, Schumann, 

Brahms, and other modern composers, have in some 

quarters caused abatement of that popularity. There is, 

however, no gainsaying the fact that Spohr wrote much 
excellent music, while, as a writer for the violin, he was ex- 
ceptionally gifted. Even players who might not appreciate 
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the character of his music, would, in the matter of 
technique alone, find plenty to interest them. Then, 
again, of all Spohr’s instrumental works the violin 
concertos are probably those which will last the longest. 
The first of the three Adagios under notice is taken trom 
the Concerto, No. 7, in E minor (Op. 38); it is full of soft, 
soothing melody, and ornamentation of the most refined 
kind. No. 2 belongs to the Concerto, No. 8, in A minor 
(Op. 47), which bears the title “In modo d’una Scena 
cantate.” This delightful movement is specially asso- 
ciated with the great violinist, Dr. Joachim, whose 
interpretation of it is altogether fascinating. The third 
is from the 9th Concerto, in D minor (Op. 55), and this 
movement is also a great favourite with the same artist. 
We have spoken of the excellence of Spohr’s violin con- 
certos, and we may add that of the nine which he wrote, 
the three from which these Adagios have been extracted 
are the most celebrated. These three movements have 
also been arranged by Fr. Hermann for clarinet and piano- 
forte and for flute and pianoforte ; by which means they 
will appeal to a very wide circle. 


Two Duos for two Violins, bothin the first and occasionally 
the half and second positions. By CARL HERING. 
Revised, phrased, and fingered by Ernst Heim. 
Op. 15. (Edition No. 5617; price, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

THESE Duos may be safely recommended. The music, 

thoroughly well written, serves a double purpose: as 

practice it is excellent, and when mastered it can pass 
from the study to the drawing room. Each duo consists 
of three movements, after the manner of a sonata of 

moderate compass. Both are in easy keys: the one in C 

with the middle movement, an Andantino, in the key of 

the subdominant; the second in G, with a middle 

Menuetta, also in the key of the subdominant. The 

indication on the title-page, with regard to positions, 

is a sufficient guide as to the grade of difficulty, or rather 
of easiness. 

A Second Album of Five Songs. By W. H. Havow. 
Oxford: Sydney Acott & Co.; London: Chappell 


0. 

A “SECOND” album seems to imply that the first has 
proved successful, and if the songs contained in it were 
as good as are those of the present collection, the 
success was well deserved. The composer writes fresh, 
flowing melodies, pleasant to sing, pleasant to hear, and 
he sets them off to advantage by accompaniments har- 
monized with skill and taste, effectively written, and free 


from all sense of effort. The first, “A Song of the Four 
Seasons,” has words by Mr. Austin Dobson, and the 
second ‘Irish Peasant Song,” by Miss L. J. Gurney. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are settings of familiar Burns poems, while 
for No. 5, Scott’s “ Coronach” has been selected. 








@peras and Concerts, 


———— 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 


ON January 6th the Saturday Popular Concerts were resumed, 
and with promise of better support than we unfortunately had 
to record in the autumn. The sonata of César Franck, for 
pianoforte and violin, brought forward on this occasion and 
played by Mdlle. Clotilde Kleeberg and M. Johannes Wolff, 
was full of interest and charm, and probably if the policy of 
introducing such important novelties had been adopted earlier 
good results would have rewarded the enterprise. Of the four 
movements of this sonata, the first and last gave the most satis- 





faction, the repeated canon of the finale attracting much atten- 
tion. The third portion is the most novel as a whole. It is 
called a “ Recitativo-Fantasia,”’ the title being amply suggestive 
of the freedom with which the composer has treated his 
materials. It is free enough, as Beethoven once said, “to 
make the old musical fogies shake all the powder from their 
wigs in protest against such innovations.” It was a pity that 
the work came last in the programme. Mdlle. Kleeberg’s solo 
was Chopin’s Fantasia in F minor, Op. 49, and she played the 
A minor waltz of Chopin as an encore piece. M. Wolff per- 
formed an Andante Cantabile by Sgambati, and for an encore 
a Sérénade of Saint-Saéns. Schubert’s String Quartet in A 
minor, Op. 29, was admirably rendered by MM. Wolff, 
Inwards, Gibson, and Paul Ludwig. Mdlle. De St. André was 
the vocalist, and very successfully rendered ‘‘ La Zingarella ” 
of Paisiello, and ‘* La Charmante Marguerite,” singing by way 
of encore another old French ditty. 

There was greater animation in the proceedings of the second 
Saturday Concert, on the 13th, the special attraction being Herr 
Miihlfeld, who was associated with Miss Fanny Davies in a 
new clarinet sonata in G by Gustav Jenner, a pupil of Brahms, 
a fact clearly demonstrated by the style of the music. If report 
speaks truly, Gustav Jenner is descended from the famous 
discoverer of vaccination. But all the Popular Concert audience 
cared about was the quality of the music. Undoubtedly the 
composer has followed in the footsteps of his master with 
almost slavish admiration. Only in one instance does he appear 
able to break away from the influence of Brahms. ‘That is in 
the allegro, in which there are echoes of Mozart, a composer 
rarely—too rarely—followed in these days. The movement 
was in welcome contrast to other portions ot the sonata, and it 
was enhanced by the perfect performance. Miss Fanny Davies, 
Herr Miihlfeld, and Mr. Alfred Gibson played Schumann's 
‘* Legendary Tales ”—to give them the English title—for piano- 
forte, viola, and clarniet, and Mr. Plunket Greene was heard in 
English and German songs, perfectly accompanied by Mr. 
Henry Bird. 

Herr Miihlfeld again on the 20th attracted a large audience. 
It was his last appearance for the present season. Messrs. 
Kruse, Inwards, Gibson and Fuchs assisted at this concert. 


ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 


As usual, the New Year began with the customary performance 
of the Messzah, attended by the customary crowd of visitors. 
The choir was in admirable condition, and the orchestra left no 
opening for adverse criticism. The solos were given by Madame 
Albani, Miss Clara Butt, Mr. Lloyd-Chandos, and Mr. Andrew 
Black. Mr. H. L. Balfour was efficient as usual at the organ, 
and the careful and zealous conducting of Sir Frederick Bridge 
brought out the full beauty of Handel’s glorious masterpiece. 


THE CARL ROSA COMPANY. 


Ir will be agreeable news to lovers of opera in English to learn 
that the Carl Rosa Company has started under new manage- 
ment and, we understand, upon a financial basis which will 
enable the company to do ample justice to the works they 
perform. These will not, we believe, be versions of the 
Nibelungen Ring, or such elaborate works, although credit 
should be given the company for the brave effort made in 
representing 7ristan and Jsolde. But ina less arduous field of 
operations the company can do great service to musical art. 


‘“‘“A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM” MUSIC. 


IN the recent revival of this exquisite play by Mr. Tree at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre, some changes in the order of the music are 
not entirely gratifying, although, as a whole, we are glad tu say 
that justice is done to Mendelssohn’s delightful composition. A 
somewhat curious arrangement is that of employing duf Flue- 
geln des Gesanges for the lines beginning, ‘I know a bank.” 
Generally the orchestral portions are well rendered, and Mr. 
Tree must be warmly congratulated on his good taste in associat- 
ing the beautiful music with the exquisite play. 
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MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL ITEMS. 


At this period of the year little activity can be expected in 
musical matters. One fact which may have some influence on 
operatic doings in France is that all the works of Beylioz ceased 
to be copyright with the New Year. Not that much enterprise 
is likely in Paris, for, with £32,000 per annum subvention, only 
one novelty was produced last year at the Paris Opera. Even 
London can show a better record without a farthing obtained 
from the State. With regard to production, the so-called “‘ City 
of Light” is almost in darkness. Italy is not lacking in 
novelties, but they are of infinitesimal value as a rule. Puccini’s 
/osca may reach us in time, but it is doubtful if, when produced 
here, it will hold the stage. The composer frankly calls it a 
“melodrama.” He has rightly named the production. There 
is some effective music in the score, though somewhat after a 
bygone pattern. A love duet is the most melodious portion, and 
the duet of the supper scene the most dramatic passage. One 
bit of intelligence from Italy will interest some readers. It 
relates to an opera, L’Ombra di Werther, by a son of Mr, 
Randegger, tried at a school festival, and produced at the 
Fenice, Trieste, last October. It is said to contain some 
pleasing melodies.--The Symphony Concerts at Queen’s Hall 
were resumed on January 27th, with M. Ysaye as violinist and 
Miss Kirkby-Lunn as vocalist. 








Musical Protes, 


—_*o— 


Berlin.—At the Royal Opera, the fairy opera, Azug 
Drosselbart, by Gustav Kulenkampf, met with a friendly 
reception. The clever libretto, by Axel Delmar, is, how- 
ever, decidedly superior to the music, which is very 
primitive and without orchestral interest.—Bruno Walter, 
conductor at Riga, has been appointed successor to 
Joseph Sucher at the same house for five years, with an 
annual salary of 7,500 marks.—A new string quartet on 
the name Begas, by Hans Hermann, which was pro- 
duced by the Halir party, proved a fluently written work, 
and was well received.—The lady-composer, Mathilde 
Hambrock, brought out a pleasing Pianoforte Trio in 
E minor, Op. 14.—A large linen-draper establishment 
has introduced symphonic concerts with an orchestra 
of thirty-six instrumentalists, attracting huge crowds 
by this innovation, and consequently with marked 
financial success.—The statistics presented to the Ger- 
man Reichstag show the following numbers of musicians 
carrying on their profession in Germany. Virtuosi: 580 
vocal, 240 pianists, 130 violinists, 110 on other instru- 
ments, 1,650 organists, 13,000 orchestral performers, 
1,300 musical directors and conductors, 8,000 military 
instrumentalists headed by 410 conductors, 2,350 con- 
ductors of choral societies, 3,700 professors of instru- 
mental music, 1,350 vocal teachers, and 435 conser- 
vatoires, 420 church choirs, 840 amateur orchestras, 
6,580 vocal unions, 2,700 societies for amusement with 
musical sections, 200 amateur theatrical societies, and 
1,650 concert halls. In 1898, 277,100 musical perform- 
ances have taken place, at which 2,701,900 different 
pieces were given. There were 234 theatrical and 
concert agents, 273 musical publishers, 1,800 music 
sellers, and 3,000 manufacturers of musical instruments. 
A total of 150,000 persons living on music in Germany ! 

Hamburg. — The first performance in German of 
Giordano’s opera Fedora, met with striking success. 
The composer was recalled more than fourteen times. 
The ‘interpretation as well as the scenery was ex- 
cellent. 


Dresden.—The Symphony Concerts produced a sym- 





phony in D minor, by Walter Rabl, who had already 
come under part & notice by a string quartet and 
Phantasiestiicke, for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello, 
and a pianoforte and violin sonata, all of them eclectic, 
and written chiefly with a view to popular favour.—A 
new Violin Concerto in A, by the Hungarian composer, 
Julius Major, was introduced by Concertmeister Mahr, 
and created a very agreeable impression. 

Cologne.—“ Waldharfen,” for male chorus and orches- 
tra, by Edwin Schultz, was given for the first time by the 
Cologne Male Choral Union, with much success. 

Dasseldorf.—A new oratorio, A Christmas Mysterv, 
by Philipp Wolfrum, was very successfully produced, 
under the composer’s direction. 

Frankfort-on-the-Main.—At a Museum Concert a new 
romantic overture, Op. 16, by Ludwig Thuille, com- 
poser of the successful opera, Zodbetanz, met with a 
favourable reception. 

Munich.— A satirical painting, by the celebrated 
Professor Kaulbach, is causing a sensation. It represents 
in the background two pedestals, with Richard Wagner 
sitting at one, with a countenance expressive of annoy- 
ance. Young Siegfried struggles hard to climb the other, 
supported by his master Humperdinck, and by the wife 
of the famous first Parsifal conductor, Hermann Levi. 
In the foreground a crowd of critics, in humble attitudes, 
are to be seen with Cosima Wagner, whose train is carried 
by Heinrich Porges, proudly striding over their bent 
backs. The picture is said to be sold. It may be hoped 
that photographs will be taken and, if offered for sale, they 
would, no doubt, meet with hosts of approving pur- 
chasers.—The Kaim orchestra produced, under Felix 
Weingartner, a symphonic prologue, “ Riccio,” to Bjorn- 
son’s Mary of Scotland, by Dr. Adolf Sandberger, also 
Felix Draesecke’s second symphony in F. 

Cassel—A new opera, Zhe Mendicant of the Pont aes 
Arts, by B. von Kaskel, had a very successful premiere 
under the direction of Dr. Beier. 

Weimar.—The first prize design of the new Liszt monu- 
ment by Hahn has been so severely criticised that the 
Munich sculptor has been ordered to produce another 
model within four months, which is again to be placed 
on show here. The question has arisen in consequence, 
Why has not the work been entrusted by the committee 
to the eminent Professor Ernst Herter, of Berlin, who 
knew Liszt personally, and to whom he sat early in the 
forties for the execution of a (very characteristic) bust ? 

Mayence.—A new symphonic fantasia, “ Greeting to the 
Sea,” by Max Schillings, was successfully produced. At 
the last concert of the Munich Kaim orchestra Felix 
Weingartner, who conducted, was so suddenly taken 
ill that the performance had to be stopped barely half an 
hour after its commencement. 

Miinster.—The ninetieth Psalm (MS.) by Henry XXIV., 
Prince Reuss, was produced under the august com- 
poser’s own direction, and proved a welcome addition to 
choral literature. 

Speier.—By the production of Hadumoth, text after 
Scheffel, Luise Adolpha Lebeau has proved herself one of 
the foremost lady composers of the day. It is a worthy 
successor to her previous cantata, Ruth. 

Rostock.— Waldemar von Baussnern’s first symphony, 
“Youth,” was given for the first time with considerable 
success. The composer has just completed a second 
symphony. 

Bonn is organizing a Handel festival for next May. 
Saul and Judas Maccabeus will be given. 

Goslar.—A new large concert hall has been inaugurated. 
Frau Rosa Sucher and Herren Paul Buls and Carl Halir 
are announced to appear. 
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Dortmund.—The needful funds for the erection of a new 
theatre having been refused by the Burgomaster, 150,000 
marks have been subscribed for within a few days by 
90 citizens, and a fine plant has been given by the town. 

Sondershausen.—An operetta, Zhe Prince against his 
Will, by Hermann Kipper, was produced by the pupils 
of the local Konservatorium, with commendable results. 

Glatz.—The local “ Liedertafel” celebrated the forty- 
fifth year of its existence under the conductorship of 
Director Heintze. 

Glogau.— Under the direction of Dr. Wilh. Niessen, the 
“ Singakademie” celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of 
its foundation. 

Liibeck.—The “ Singakademie ” produced Max Bruch’s 
latest important choral work, “Gustav Adolf,” in the 
dome and with fine effect. 

Dessau.—A capriccio for orchestra, by Paul Reim, 
choirmaster at Chemnitz, met with considerable and well- 
merited success. 


Dantzig.—The baritone of the local opera, Emil Liepe 
produced a jubilee overture and “ Fatum,” a symphonic 
poem from his own pen, under his own direction, with 
considerable success, 

Vienna.—The “ Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde” offers 
a prize of 1,000 florins for the best composition, opera, 
oratorium, cantata, symphony, concerto, or sonata, which 
is open to all present pupils of the local Conservatorium, 
and likewise to those who belonged to it during the last 
ten years. Manuscripts are to be sent in on or before 
the 15th September, anonymously, in the form usual in 
such cases. Prizes are also offered by the ‘‘ Tonkiinstler- 
verein,” viz. 150, 100, and 50 florins for one song each for 
competition by Austro-Hungarian composers, living at 
home or abroad. MSS. are to be delivered not later 
than the 15th May. The jury consists of R. Heuberger, 
E. Mandyczewski, Karl Prohaska, Anton Riickauf, and 
Alex. von Zemlinszky.—At a recent philharmonic con- 
cert the conductor, Gustav Mahler, addressed a request 
to the ticket-holders to appear punctually, as Schumann’s 
symphony, No. 4, in D minor, would be played without a 
break according to the original score, the doors remain- 
ing closed in consequence during the entire performance. 
—The long hoped-for desideratum, our “‘ New Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,” hes made a further important step in 
advance. In addition to its regular miscellaneous con- 
certs, under the 4é/on of its excellent conductor, Carl 
Stix, of Frankfort celebrity, six grand symphonic con- 
certs, under the conductorship of the famous Ferd. 
Loewe, are announced, the needful funds for the support 
of the undertaking having been supplied from private 
sources.—The pianist, Ilona Eibenschiitz, who a year 
ago won special favour at her début at the ‘ Societa del 
Quartetto” of Milan, has repeated her visit with even 
increased success. She had the honour of playing to 
Verdi, at his house, Bach, Beethoven, Scarlatti, and 
Chopin for hours, the maestro listening with untiring 
attention.—Our foremost quartet party, led by Alexander 
Rosé, produced a string quintet in A, Op. 39, by the fertile 
Russian composer, A. Glasunoff, which is remarkable 
rather for ingenuity of contrivance than for spontaneous 
invention, its favourable reception being mainly due to 
its fine interpretation.—By the Fitzner quartet, a new 
string quartet, Op. 11, by the well-known Hungarian 
pianist-composer, Ernst von Dohndnyi, was given, which 
contains a charming adlegretto grazioso with variations 
(second movement). Unfortunately the rest of the work 
falls short of the same level. 


Aussig.—Heinrich Hofmann’s Editha for vocal soli, 
chorus, and orchestra, which displays, like all his works, 





a facile pen, has been given by the male choral society 
“ Orpheus,” with great popular success. 

Paris.—Atter [phigenia in Tauris at the Renaissance, 
Orpheus was revived with great éclat at the Opéra 
Comique, at which young Mlle. Gerville made a suc- 
cessful début in the chief ré/e. Méhul’s /rato was 
also reproduced, in which the composer of Stratonice 
and Yoseph wished to prove to his critics that he 
possessed also a rich comic vein. At the first- 
named house, L’Hé¢e, lyric piece in three acts by 
Edmond Missa, and the one-act Pierrot puni, by 
Henri Cicutat, were produced. Both works are prettily 
written, and met with a favourable reception. The 
Opéra Comique has given, before a crowded house, the 
8ooth performance of Bizet’s Carmen, first produced on 
3rd March, 1875, with Galli-Marie in the title r/e.—At 
the Colonne concerts, Gustave Charpentier conducted 
his symphonic drama, ‘La Vie du poéte,” which aims 
at originality and grandeur, hence many eccentricities, 
with much that is worthy of commendation. A fantasia 
for piano, organ, and orchestra, by Albert Perilhou, 
is a work of exceptional merit—The Lamoureux Con- 
certs, at which Mr. Chevillard proved himself a 
worthy successor to the late lamented founder of these 
famous concerts, introduced a fantasia for piano and 
orchestra by the rising young composer, Max d’Oilone, 
with the youthful pianist Cortot as soloist, which received 
a deservedly favourable reception.—At the Société des 
Concerts, César Franck’s “ Psyché” was voted greatly 
inferior to his “ Béatitudes” and “ Ruth.”—According to 
the official proposal to the Chambres, the outlay of 
256,700 francs for the Conservatoire is to be maintained, 
but, in addition to this, the removal of the institute, which 
is insufficient inaccommodation and insanitary, to another 
site, is strongly urged. The Baroness Nathaniel Roth- 
schild has left to it some valuable souvenirs, including 
some autographs of Chopin, a long pianoforte piece by 
Rossini, some very costly ancient instruments, etc.—A 
Conservatoire concert performed somewhat late two 
“Grands prix de Rome,” viz. “ Etude Symphonique,” on 
a choral, by Omer Letorey (1895), and a “ Potme 
Nomade,” extracted from “La chanson du sang” of 
Jean Richepin, by André Bloch (1893). Letorey’s piece 
is not much more than an orchestral exercise, whilst 
more talent is apparent in the second-named work. 

La Rochelle.—At the church of St. Saviour a four-part 
mass, with accompaniment of string quartet and organ, 
by the organist of the parish, Mr. Guthmann, and an 
Ave Maria, for solo and chorus by the same, have pro- 
duced a very favourable impression. 

Antwerp.—A three-act Flemish opera, Quintin Massys, 
by Emil Wambach, had an exceptionally successful 
premiére. 

Ghent.—A two-act opera, Les Fugiti/s, by André Fijan, 
met with signal success. 

Bale-—A comic opera, Zhe Viscount of Létoriéres, by 
Borgurnil Zepler, has been successfully produced. 

Verviers.—A mass, by Madame Grandval, has been 
given (twice) with great effect. 

Copenhagen.—Edvard Grieg gave a concert to an 
audience of small traders and workmen, which the great 
composer addressed somewhat as follows: “This even- 
ing is a realization of a dream of my youth; for I have 
always held that art should, as in ancient Greece, extend 
to all classes of society, just because it is its mission to 
bring a message from heart to heart. I wish that work- 
men’s concerts like this, which endeavour to fulfil this 
object, might prosper and find followers in all countries 
of the world.” 
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St. Petersburg.—At the Conservatoire a Rubinstein 
Museum is being established. ; 

Wilna.—Considerable presence of mind was displaye 
by Ondricek, who continued to play a Bach Fugue for 
violin alone at his concert to the end whilst the extinc- 
tion of the electric light left the concert-room, which was 
crammed to the last seat; in complete darkness. The 
famous violinist received an ovation for avoiding a 

anic. 

7 Milan.—Gius. Verdi celebrated Christmas with the 
completion of the foundation of a splendid “ Home” for 
musicians, directed by a committee of seven men of 
distinction, including Boito, Giulio Ricordi, the Senator 
Negri, etc. The venerable composer contemplates 
devoting all future Tantiémes to this noble institution. 

Rome.—The first performance of the oratorio Petrus 
by the Franciscan Hartmann, born at Bozen, formerly 
student at Salzburg and organist at Jerusalem, met with 
great success before a distinguished audience.—Giacomo 
Puccini’s Zosca, libretto by Luigi Illica and Giuseppe 
Giacosa after Sardou’s drama, was produced at the 
Costanzi Theatre on Sunday, the 14th ult. The prin- 
cipal ré/es were taken by Madame Darclée and MM. De 
Marchi and Giraldoni. 

Turin.—A one-act opera, La Fiammina, words and 
music by the young composer, Carlo Bersezio, failed to 
survive its Premiere, 

Pistoja.—The oratorio, Ze Entry of Christ into Jeru- 
salem, by Don Alfredo Ambrogi, a young country curate, 
proved a work of some importance, and attained three 
consecutive performances. 

Prato.—A lyric drama, Kousuma, by Giovanni Casta- 
gnoli, has been produced with indifferent success. 

Madrid.—-Notwithstanding a first-rate company per- 
forming here, the attendance at the opera is very poor, 
owing to well-known political causes. The director 
has, in consequence, proposed a reduction of 35 per cent. 
on the salaries of the band! 

Athens.—Since the settling down of political disturb- 
ances, music has come to the fore. The Conservatoire 


»is being reorganized, under the patronage of King 


George. Mr. Nasos has been named director, and 
numerous artists, chiefly Belgian, have received appoint- 
ments as professors. 


° . a 6 
Deaths.—Antoine de Kontski, the doyen of pianists, 


born at Cracow in 1817, composer of over 300 pianoforte 
pieces, among which was the celebrated “ Reveil du Lion,” 
died on an artistic tour at Nowograd.—Franz Himmer, 
born in 1827 at Nansenbruck, near Znaim, pupil of the 
celebrated Josef Staudigl, afterwards heroic tenor at Dres- 
den and other German opera houses ; he went to America, 
where he created Zannhiuser, Faust, etc.—Giuseppe Cec- 
cherini, formerly distinguished choirmaster at Florence.— 
Romain Bussine, professor of vocalization at the Con- 
servatoire and founder of the National Musical Society 
in 1871, at Paris.—Jules Brésil, fertile librettist, aged 82. 
—Otto Schmidt, organist at Wittstock, aged 57.—George 
H. Chickering, the famous American pianoforte-maker, 
aged 70.—Joseph Dupont, celebrated conductor of the 
‘‘ Monnaie” Opera and of the “ Concerts Populaires,” at 
Brussels ; born at Enrival in 1838.—The once famous 
cantatrice, Marietta Piccolomini, Marchioness Gaetani 
della Fargia, born at Sienna in 1836; retired from the 
stage upon her marriage in 1863.—Nestor Massart, direc- 
tor of the Kursaal at Ostende ; born at Ciney in 1849, 
formerly distinguished operatic, tenor and impresario.— 
Robert Sipp, a pensioned member of the Leipzig Gewand- 
haus Concerts, aged 94.—Professor Heinrich Ehrlich, a 
well-known pianist, composer, author, teacher, and critic 
of Berlin ; born in Vienna in 1822.—Carl Millocker, the 





last of the celebrated triad, with Suppé and Strauss, of 
the founders of the Vienna operetta; born at Vienna 
in 1842, originally flutist ; taught at the Vienna Konser- 
vatorium ; since 1864 orchestral conductor at Graz and 
Vienna.—Eugéne Bertrand, director of the Paris Opéra, 
originally medical student.—Albert Lhote, for thirty 
years under-secretary at the Paris Conservatoire, com- 
poser of a mass, a pianoforte trio, violin and vocal pieces, 
etc., aged 71.—Carl Kossel, conductor of the Vienna 
Court Theatre, committed suicide, owing to a nervous 
complaint.—Kammersianger Fritz Plank, of Carlsruhe, 
aged 51, the unfortunate issue of an accident, shortly 
before Christmas, during rehearsal. His Hans Sachs, 
Kurwenal, and Wotan, at Bayreuth, were masterly im- 
personations.—Alessandro Andreoli, composer of music 
to La Fata dor and other ballets. 








ESSRS. AUGENER & Co. point out that 


: 
: L besides the works of many other foreign « d 
in their Catalogues, all those works by 
MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI, 
J. L. NICODE, and 
XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
published by them, are their exclusive COPYRIGHT for all the British 
Dominions, and that the importation or dealing in any way with copies 


thereof not emanating from Augener & Co. is unlawful, and will be 
proceeded against accordingly. 
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ESSRS. AUGENER & Co. beg to 
announce that their 


School Department and 
Musical Library 


have been removed 
from 81, Regent Street, to 


6, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
_ REGENT STREET, W. 


TEPHEN HELLER’S SELECT WORKS FOR 
THE PIANOFORTE. In the “ Augener Edition” Volumes. 
PROGRESSIVE STUDIES. 
Revisep, PHRASED, AND FINGERED BY HERRMANN SCHOLTZ, 


Continental Fingering. 4to. : 
25 Studies to cultivate the feeling for rhythm and expression. 











47 ove one eve “ “i oe 
30 Studies (preparatory to Op. 45). Op. 46. 

25 Melodious Studies. Op. 45. ? one “ 

The Art of Phrasing. 24 Studies through all keys. Op. 16. 

Revised, phrased and fingered by O. ‘Thiimer. C... ove 
The above 4 Opus of Studies, bound : 

Vol. I. 25 Studies, Op. 47, and 30 Studies, Op. 46... aS 

Vol. II. 25 Melodious Studies, Op. 45, and The Art of Phrasing, 

‘* Good things last a long while ; among such rank Heller’s studies, which 
are as useful and as popular as ever they were. They are fresh and charm- 
ing, and difficult indeed to please must the pupil be who does not care for 
them. The music is smooth, unlaboured, and time has shown that they not 
only please the ear, but train the fingers and minds of sa. ce 
The phrasing and fingering are by Herrmann Scholtz, specially known for 
his interesting edition of Chopin’s works published by Peters.”—Music 
Trade Review, February, 1898. 

REvisED, PHRASED AND FINGERED By O. THiimer. 
6478 — on a theme from Mendelssohn’s 4th Symphony. 
P- 77 si on = in és oe we oe 
6479 Promenades d’un solitaire. Op. 78 a du ‘a ~~ t= 
6471 - » »» (and set): Wanderstunden, Op.8. 1 6 

‘* These compositions, one and all, are simple in thought and utterance ; 
they are refined and eloquent without being verbose and affected.” —Musicaéd 
Opinion, April, 1898. 

6472 24 Preludes. Op. 81 ... on ove ts on oe wat 
6473 Sleepless Nights (Nuits blanches). Op. 82. ee eid —— 
6474 Deux Tarentelles. Op. 85... po ia aa ‘a — 
6475 Im Walde(In the Woods). 6 Charakterstiicke. Op. 86 I 
6470 HELLER-ALBUM. Three favourite Pieces by Stephen 
Heller, revised by O. Thiimer (La Chasse, Op. 29; Die 
Forelle, Op. 33; Auf Fliigeln des Gesanges, Op. 67). C. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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FRANKLIN PETERSON’S POPULAR TEXT-BOOKS. 





FIFTH EDITION. 


ELEMENTS OF MUSIC. 


FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9191. 
Bound, Price, net, 1s. 


‘For young students and beginners who wish to make solid progress in 
the theory of music, not anything better could be found.” — Musical Opinion. 


"Its 57 pages are full of excellent advice, conveyed with authority and 
perspicuous arrangement.”—Musical Standard, Jan. 25, 1896. 


‘Mr. Peterson's little book is well planned and clearly written, and. . . 
distinctly useful."—Musical News, March 7, 1896. 


“. . . We have examined this admirable little work with the greatest 
pleasure. Mr. Peterson addresses himself mainly to pianoforte pupils. He 
has written his book by the light of his great experience of the young girl as 
she really is, and not merely as we like to fondly think she is. Common 
things are plainly explained without waste of words or misty language. 
- The little book is divided into short lessons, on which are founded 
appropriate exercises. The arrangement of the matter is well thought out, 
and excellent in every way. It is difficult to find fault with the definitions, 
The book is a valuable one, and we strongly recommend it.”—T7he School 
Music Review, September 1, 1896. 


‘Mr. Peterson writes in a clear, fresh manner, and even teachers to whom 
the subject of notes, intervals, scales, etc., is familiar, will find the book 
worth reading.” —Music Trades Review. 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, & 22, Newgate Street, London. 
School Department : 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





SECOND EDITION. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE 


AN 
STUDY OF THEORY. 


A Sequel to the ‘* Elements of Music," and intended to prepare 
the Student for Professor Prout’s series of Theoretical Works. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 9192. Cr. 8vo. Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Extract from Author's Preface. 

** This ‘ Introduction to the Study of Theory’ deals with the humble but 
necessary stage preceding the first lessons in Harmony proper. And I would 
fain hope that it prove a suitable preparation for Professor Prout’s series of 
theoretical works. 

**The lines along which the ‘ Introduction’ move are those I have found 
most useful, most interesting, and most stimulating to pupils. As they are 
somewhat unconventional, I may be allowed a few words of explanation. 

‘A considerable proportion of the book is devoted to the subject of 
. Tonality,’ which ought to be soclear in the mind of every student, however 
young. ‘The chapters which refer to chords were written on the assumption 
that at is possible and desirable that a pupil should be able to recognise com- 
mou chords, dominant sevenths, diminished sevenths, cadences, augmented 
sixths, etc., in any key, even although he is no further in his harmony exer- 
cises than filling in an alto between given soprano and bass, 

‘* The examples have been chosen, when possible, from the most familiar 
sources, that they should be readily recognised and easily retained in the 
memory. 

*T am deeply conscious of many shortcomings, and can only hope that, in 
suggestion at least, my little book may prove a contribution towards the 
problem which is pressing so clamantly for solution—How to interest young 
pupils in Harmony and to introduce them to its systematic study.” 

Extract from a letter from Proressor E, Prout:— 

‘* Best thanks for the copy of your ‘ Introduction tothe Study of Theory, 
which you have done me the honour of dedicating tome, I have read it 
very carefully, and consider it admirable in its clearness and simplicity.” 

Extract from a letter from PROFESSOR Nigcks, 

“Your ‘Introduction to the Study of Theory’ is a clearly and interesting] 

written book, which will be read with pleasure by teachers and studied with 


advantage by learners. The musical illustrations are truly and delightfully 
illustrative.” 


PIANIST’S HANDBOOK. 


A Theoretic Companion to Practice. 
FRANKLIN PETERSON. 


PART I. 


SECOND EDITION. 
Augener’s Edition, No. 10101, Cr. 8vo. 


ConTENTS. 
Phage, / 


Bound, net, 1s. 6d, 


The Pianoforte. 
Technical Studies, Practice of Exercises. 
Reading and Practice of New Pieces. 
Accompanied Melodies. 
he a! N ~~ 
ng from Memory. 
Scales. Key. Tonality. 
Musical Parsing. What is the Key? 
Fingering, 
Ornamental Chromatic Notes. 
Ornaments and Grace Notes. 

“The aim of this book is to preserve in a form convenient for reference the 
notabilia that a competent teacher would be likely to give to a junior pupil 
in the course of his teaching. The points are stated with that clearness 
and simplicity which marked the author's ‘ Elements of Music,’ and will 
certainly be helpful to any student who cares enough about acquiring a 
good style to listen to advice. The various difficulties of technique are 
treated with a just sympathy from the beginner’s standpoint: the remarks 
on part-playing are particularly good. We are glad also to see that the 
subjects of sight reading and committing pieces to memory are not 
forgotten. The illustrations are judiciously selected from pieces that are 
likely to be in the hands of those for whom the book is intended.” —7 Ae 
University Correspondent, April, 1899. . 

“*Mr. Peterson writes in an eminently practical way, and the book is sure 
to give help and guidance to any amateur who takes it up. In its little 
bulk it manages to cover a great deal of ground, and it does this according 
to a common-sense plan, that ought to commend it to pupils and teachers 
alike.”"— The Scotsman, January 30th, 1899. 


PART II. 
Augener’s Edition, No, 10102. Cr. 8vo. 


ConTENTS. 
Composing—Subjects or Themes. 
The Variation. 
Polyphony—Part-Writing and Part-Playing. 
Counterpoint. 
Imitation and Canon. 
Musical Form, 
Musical Forms, 
Sonata. 
Second Movement of a Sonata. 
Third Movement of a Sonata, 
Last Movement of a Sonata. 
Trio—Quartett—Symphony—Concerto, 
Other Instrumental Forms. 


. Fugue. 
.» XXVII. History of Music. 

‘*Mr. Peterson, who agreeably combines precept and example, writes in 
a lucid and easily to be comprehended manner, and we quite agree with him 
in urging upon pianists, or, rather, students generally, the importance of 
knowing something of the history of the art. is table of essential dates is 
brief, while the summary of musical history that follows on its heels is 
equally concise. Both could soon be committed to memory, and these few 
dates and names point to all that has beenof real moment in the development 
of the art during the last two centuries.”—Daily Telegraph, Dec. 21, 1899. 

“One great secret of Mr. Peterson’s success as a writer arises from the 
fact that he says what he has to say in terse manner; there is no tendency 
to vain verbiage. Then, again, he makes precept and example go well 
hand in hand, and like pictures to a child, so ao the examples help to fix the 
teaching on the pupils’ minds, The two concluding chapters are on the 
History of Music. Mr. Peterson justly complains of the little attention 
given to that all-important matter. He gives only an outline—a bare 
skeleton—of musical history, but though a small, it is a thoroughly solid, 
foundation. ‘Take, for instance, his *‘ Summary of Musical History,” 
page 172. It contains only nineteen names, and ranges over a period of 
two hundred years and more. A student possessing anything of a memory 
could, and in a very short time, learn by heart all of these names, and also 
the five periods under which they are grouped, and then he would have, as 
it were, a map of musical history, giving the most prominent men and the 
period in which they lived ; and this outline map could be gradually filled 
up as knowledge increased.” —The Monthly Musical Record. 


Reading at Sight. Accompanying. 





Bound, net, 1s. 6d. 
Chapter XII. 
XIII. 











London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Library and School Department—é, New Burlington Street, W. 
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PPT eRe EDITION.—NOVELTIES. 
JANUARY, 1 





No. PIANOFORTE SOLO. 


s 
2956 HABERBIER. We 52. Etudes-Poésies. 24 Studies (Ruthardt) 
2964a@ NEW SALON-ALBUM. 11 Piano Pieces by a E Be 
hard, and Wollenhaupt (Ruthardt) pe ws 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 


2967 LECLAIR. Op. 7, No. 1. Concerto No. 1, in p min. (Herwegh) 
2962 MOLIQUE. Op. 21. Concerto No, 5, in A min. (Sitt) ’ 


SONGS. 


LOEWE. Balladen, edited by Max Friedlaender :— 
2960a Vol. I. (14 Nos.) Original Edition. ee 
29606 The same. Transposed Edition .. 
) Vol. II. (12 Nos.). Original Edition 
—- Die Uhr, Original Edition 
—— Niemand hat’s gesehen (Soprano) * 
—— Die Mutter an der Wiege (Soprano) ... 


To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO., London ; 199, Regent Street, W., and 22, Newgate 
Street, E.C, ; and of all Music-Sellers in Town and Country. 


Augener’s Edition, No. 6015. Net, 3s. 


| on SEB. BACH’S Die Kunst der Fuge 
(The Art of Fugue). 
Phrasierungsausgabe von 
DR. HUGO RIEMANN. 


“* Every musical person, then, who loves that which is noble in the art 
should have a copy of the composer’s even maturer ‘Die Kunst der Fuge’ 
(or ‘The Art of Fugue’), Dr. H. Riemann’s edition is masterly in the 
extreme. He really gives you help in an interpretative sense. One 
particularly admires his estimation of the degree of loudness or softness 
of sound to be adopted in the performance of this music of Bach’s. But 
that is merely a detail of the value of his edition.”—Musical Standard, 
Dec, 16th, 1899. 


‘** Let everyone, whether a German or a foreigner, lay out his louis d’or on 
this treasure.’ Thus wrote Mattheson nearly a century and a half ago with 
regard to this great work. ‘Time has not robbed it of any of its value, and 
yet the ‘treasure’ may now be acquired for the fifth part of a louis d’or. Dr. 
Riemann, as stated on the title- ~page of the present edition, gives phrase 
marks, but he also indi: ates the various entries of the theme or themes, and 
whether they are presented in their original form or in inversion, diminution, 
or augmentation ; and anyone acquainted with the elaborate character of 
most of the music will know the value of such help, 

“Amid all this talk of double counterpoints and clever combinations 
readers unacquainted with the music may imagine that the interest is chiefly 
of a scientific character. ‘They may understand the value of such a work to 
students or to composers, but they may imagine that the scientific display is 
at the expense of the zsthetic effect, or—to borrow a phrase of Liszt in re- 
ference to certain of Chopin’s works—that there is ‘will rather than inspira- 
tion.” Itmay, therefore, be well to point out the error of such an idea. 
Bach’s work 1s entitled the Art, not the Science, of Fugue. Of science, as 
we have seen, there is plenty, but behind it there is something great, which, 
excepting at moments, cannot at first be duly appreciated ; and, ’indeed, 
until the scheme of the music is mastered, until the key of the ofttimes 
labyrinthian maze has been found, can scarcely be felt. For a long time the 
letter obscures the spirit. Music, some might say, which requires deep study 
before it can be enjoyed, can surely only appeal to the few. ‘I’o analyze 
every note of the work would undoubtedly demand much time and deep 
study, but to grasp the general outlines of each fugue would not be a very 
laborious undertaking, and this, at any rate, would enable anyone fairly 
familiar with fugue form to isten to the music in the proper spirit, and to 
feel its emotional power." —A/onthly Musical Record, December, 1899. 


‘London: Augener & Co., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch; 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





LAIDY’S “TECHNICAL STUDIES” 
(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLIsH AND GERMAN TEXT. 
Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No, 8336), net, 2s. 
English Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 

“ Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. The 
useful comments of the author oy ey the art, not only of playing, but 
of practising—a more difficult ~ an is generally supposed-—are given in 
the original German, and also in English.”— The Atheneum, August 12th, 


1899. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: a2, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
ARENSKY. Op. 35. Quartet for Violin, Alto, 


e and 2 Violoncelli. 
Dem Andenken Tscuaikowsky gewidmet. 
Score, 8vo. Mk. 3, 30. Parts, Mk. 7, 60. 
Pianoforte Duet arrangement, Mk. 5, 50. 
The same quartet arranged by the composer for 2 Violins, Alto, and 
Violoncello. 
Score, t6mo, Mk. 1. Parts, Mk. 5, 50. 
Published by P. JURGENSON, 
Moscow and Leipzig, 
Aad can be obtained through al! music- “sellers in England. 


u SC HAIKOWSKY. Suite és ballet. 
“La Belle au bois dormant.” Op. 66, 
Published for Full Orchestra, Score, and parts. 
For Pianoforte Duet by S. RACHMANINOFF. 
For Pianoforte Solo by A. Sitort. 
For Pianoforte Solo by E. LANGE (Edition facilitée), 
P. JURGENSON, Moscow and Leipzig, 
And of all music-sellers in eesnetenes 


LEMENTI’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM, 


OR THE ART OF PLAYING THE PIANOFORTE; 
Op. 44, exemplified in a Series of 100 Exercises in the strict and in the free 
styles. Newly fingered, phrased, and annotated by 


G. BUONAMICI. 


(Continental Fingering.) 4to. 


Edition No. 80g5a. Nos. 1to 27 ... per oe Net 3/- 
Edition No. 80954. Nos. 28to 50 ... pa woe Net 3/- 
Edition No. 80g5¢. 3/- 
Also complete bound, gilt sides, 2 “deo, an each, net, 5s. 


Nos. 51 to 100 ... «i oe 


ty La superb series of 100 studies,’ as it has been justly denominated by 
Mr. - Dannreuther, ‘is indispensable to pianists to this day, and must 
remain so.’ For the de -velopment of technique they are unrivalled ; they 
are, in fact, the steps by which one must ascend to the higher stage of 
pianistic writing of Chopin and Liszt. Of the edition under notice we can 
speak in high terms. The /imgering is excelent ; it is fuller and more 
thoughtful than that of old editions, and less extravagant than that of 
Tausig. The editor has also provided use/ué /oot-notes, giving hints as to 
the mode of practising, and, in some cases, suggestions how, by rhythmical 
extension or alteration, the study may prove of still greater service in 
strengthening and developing the fingers.” — The Atheneum, August 12th, 
1899. 
No series of exercises dealing with the art of pianoforte playing has 
better withstood the ravages of time than have these by the oft called 
‘* father” of the instrument ; and in dress so neat and elegant, as now issued, 
interest in them cannot fail to be still further enlivened aud enhanced. 
Certainly such an undertaking is thoroughly justified, and the publishers 
deserve to be congratulated upon the results of their labours.” — /he Musical 
Opinion and Music Trades Review, August, 1899. 


FIFTY SELECTED STUDIES 
From MUZIO CLEMENTI’S GRADUS AD PARNASSUM., 
Arranged in progressive order with fingering, phrasing, and annotations by 


G. BUONAMICI, 
Edition No. 8096. Net, 5s. 

“*In these busy days, however, in which many things have to be attended 
to, and more or less in a hurry, the selection of the fittest becomes, tor 
many, a necessity ; and what Dr. Hans von Biilow did for Cramer, Signor 
Buonamici has now done for Clementi. From the original hundred, fifty 
have been chosen, and we think that pianists will agree that the editor of 
this selection has shown great judgment and tact ; all of the fifty studies 
included rank among the best. The fingering is excellent, and the annota- 
tions will be found most useful.—Monthly Musical Record, Jan., 1900. 

London : AUGENER & CO.,, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch : 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


| gevmeneptecenape by E. Pauer. A Collection of 


Dance Movements from the Works of Celebrated Composers, ar- 
ranged for the Pianoforte. 
In Three Books. 





Edition No. 8290 adc, each, net, ts. 
8290a@ Book I. Ballets, etc., by Lully, Rameau, Gluck, Mozart, 
Righini, and Beethoven aa << me 
82906 Book II. Ballets, etc., by Spontini, Cherubini, Spohr, Weber, 
and Meyerbeer ... - net 
82g0c Book IIL. Ballets, etc., ade Rossini Schubert, “Mendelssohn, 
etc. «- ae 

London: AUGENER & CO., 199, ates Street, W.; 

City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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NEW WORKS FOR VIOLONCELLO 


BY 


GEORGE GOLTERMANN. 


LEICHTE TONBILDER. Six easy Tone- 


pictures for the Violoncello, in the first position, with Pianoforte 
accompaniment. 
Op, 118, 
No.1. Abendlied. Evening Song... ove 
Trauer. Mourning... se ase 
Freud und Leid. Joy and Sorrow ... 
Leichter Sinn. Light-hearted 
Zufriedenheit. Contentment 
Entsagung. Resignation .., “ ove 


(To be had also in Augener’s Edition, No. 7690, net, 2s.) 


“Six easy Tone-pictures for ‘cello and piano by Goltermann are 
delightful.” — 7ke Strad. 


ODERN SUITE for Violoncello, with Piano- 


forte Accompaniment. 
P. 122, s. d. 
No.1. Prelude ... = 
2. Romance... we Pe se ie < ons _ 
3. Funeral March ... one one ‘ie * _ din —_ 
*4. Gavotte wis 
5. ‘Tarantelle aa ove es is ioe vs 
(Uo be had also in Augener’s Edition, No. 7691, net, 2s.) 
* See ‘Our Music Pages.’ 


“The Romance is graceful, and the Funeral March suitably solemn. The 
Gavotte, with its pleasing points of imitation, is charming, The closing 
movement is a lively Tarantelle, or rather Saltarelle. That the pieces are 
effectively written for the solo instrument may be taken for granted.”— 
Music Trades Review. 


‘“* Five excellent pieces. They are all admirably adapted to the instru- 
ment, and will be sure to receive the approbation of all players.”"—7he 
Strad. 


Augener’s Edition, No, 7684. 


“IX EASY TONE-PICTURES for Violon- 


cello and Pianoforte. Op. 129. (Religioso, Frohliches Spiel, s. d. 
‘Traum, Idylle, Stille Liebe, Zum Tanze) ... oe ove oo. met 2-—- 


**These pieces, played well in a drawing-room, will please as much or 
more than those of the elaborate and difficult order. It is remarkable how 
brilliant an effect is produced by simple means in the number entitled 
‘Merry Play,’ a sort of tarantella, which is within the reach of a beginner 
in solo playing.”--Mus:cat News. 

“*Tn addition to being ‘easy,’ they are one and all of the requisite musical 
interest to the player.”--Musitcal Standard. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
Also ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 





R. HOCH’S CONSERVATOIRE for all 


branches of Music in Frankfort-on-the-Maine. ‘The Summer Term 
commences March 1. Director, Professor Dr. B. ScuHoLz. Tuition is 
given by Messrs. Director B. Scholz, Professor J. Kwast, L. Uzielli, 
I’. Meyer, E. Engesser, Music-Director A, Gliick. K. Friedberg, Fri. L. 
Mayer, and Ch. Eckel (in Pianoforte) ; Mr. H. Gelhaar (in Organ) ; Pro- 
fessor H. Heermann, Professor Naret-Koning and F, Bassermann, A. Hess, 
A. Leimer and F. Kiichler (in Violin and Viola, respectively); Professor B. 
Cossmann and Professor Hugo Becker (in Violoncello); W. Seltrecht (in 
Contra-Bass); A. Konitz (in Flute); R. Miins (in Oboe); L. Mobler (in 
Clarinet); F, Thiele (tagotto); C. Preusse (in Horn); J. Wohllebe (in 
Trumpet); Messrs. Ed. Beilwidt and S. Rigutini, Frau Buff-Hedinger 
and Fri. Cl, Sohn (in Singing): Director Dr. Scholz and Messrs. Professor 
J. Knorr, C. Breidenstein, B. Sekles and K. Kern (in Theory and Com- 
position) ; Professor V. Valentin (in German Literature); Mr. K. Hermann 
(in Declamation and Mimics); Frl. del Lungo (in Italian Language). Pro- 
spectus to be had, gratis and post-free, from the Secretary of the Dr. Hoch’s 
Conservatoire, 4, Eschersheimerlandstrasse. Applications for entry should 
be made immediately, as only a limited number of pupils will be accepted. 





FOR SALE.—A genuine and intact “ Joseph 
Guarnerius” Violin, made in 1705. Write to P. P. 10, Office de 
Publicité, Brussels. 





NEW EDITIONS OF SCALES, arranged with 


a Special View to the Requirements of Candidates at the various 
Local Examinations. 


PIANOFORTE. 
Complete Scales, Chords, and Arpeggios. Comprising all the diatonic 
and chromatic scales in positions, in double notes, and glissando, also 
extended arpeggi on common chords, and chords of the dominant and 
diminished seventh, besides authentic cadences in all keys, compiled by 
A. LauBacn. , 
English Fingering, 6s, 
Continental Fingering, 6s. 
The same in Augener’s Edition :— 
Continental Fingering, No. gg2t ; net, 2s. 
: English Fingering, No. 9922 ; net, 2s. 
COMPLETE ARPEGGI separately. 
English Fingering, 4s. 
Continental Fingering, 4s. 
TECHNICAL STUDIES, by L. PLAIDY. 
Continental Fingering (Edition No. 8336); net, 2s. 
English Fingering ("dition No. 8337) ; net, 2s. 
VIOLIN. 
Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violin, arranged with a special view 
to the requi S did at the various Local Examinations, 
compiled by A. LauBacH. 
Edition No. 5672; net 1s. 


COMPREHENSIVE SCALE MANUAL FOR THE 
VIOLIN, by HANS WESSELY. 
Edition No. 5686. Net, 2s. 

‘*Mr. Hans Wessely has prepared a ‘Comprehensive Scale Manual’ for 
violin players. The scales, all fingered, are given in plain notes, in thirds, 
siaths, octaves, and tenths, and likewise in chromatic and harmonic form. 
In the constant practice of scales lies the foundation of all good playing, and 
the Manual in question will render every assistance to the student, instruc- 
tions being fully and clearly set forth.” — 7he Daily Telegraph, Oct. 13, 1899. 

SCALES AND ARPEGGIOS through all Major and 
Minor Keys, Systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered 
by E. Kreuz :— 

Book I. Through1 octave. 5664a... w Net 1/4 
Book II. Through 2 octaves, 56645 a ME 
Beok III. Through 3 octaves. 5664¢ sie SN. ONG 


VIOLA, 


Scales and Arpeggios for the Viola, through all major and minor keys ; 
systematically arranged, bowed, and fingered, by E. Kreuz. 





7658a Book I. Through one and two octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 
76586 Book II. Through two and three octaves, net, 1s. 4d. 


VIOLONCELLO, 


Scale and Arpeggio Manual for the Violoncello, Comprising Major 
and Minor Scales in all keys, Chromatic Scales, and Arpeggios, etc. 
Compiled by Henry Bast. 

Edition No, 7768 ; net, rs. 

‘*A marual on Scale and Arpeggio for the ‘Cello by H. Bast is the best 
we have seen, and a much needed work. Its construction is simple and the 
fingering good. The division into three sections, comprising one octave 
scales, two, and then three, makes matters easy for the student ; another 
good point is that all the scales begin and finish on the keynote.”—The 
Strad, Jan., 1898. 

ORGAN. 


Organ Scales, comprising all the Diatonic Scales with Chromatic Scale 
for Manuals alone, and for Pedals alone ; also with all the Diatonic Scales 
in contrary motion for right hand and Pedals, and for left hand and 
Pedals. Compiled by E. fi. TourPIN. 


Edition No, 5830; net, 1s. 
AUGENER & CO., London, 199, Regent Street, W. 
City Branch: 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
And ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
AMILTON’S Modern Instructions for the 
Pianoforte. Enlarged, improved, and fingered by 
CARL CZERNY. 

Revised up to date, with a choice Selection of Tunes, 
such as Mascheroni’s ‘‘For all Eternity,” etc. 
2180th Edition. 

In paper cover... ce oe 
Bound in cloth... ce, ~ “ 


Appendix to ‘‘ Hamilton’s Modern Instructions for the 
Pianoforte,” by G. F. West ... st eo 


London: ROBERT COCKS & CO., 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
Also AUGENER & Co., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 
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NEW VOLUME IN 
EBENEZER PROUTS 


SERIES OF THEORETICAL WORKS. 





THE ORCHESTRA: 


VOLUME II. 
ORCHESTRAL COMBINATION. 


AUGENER’s EpiTIon, No. 9190. 


Demy 8vo, net 5s. 
Extracts from the Author's Preface: 


“ With the present volume the subject of Instrumentation is completed. 
After what was said in the preface to the first volume of this work, no 
lengthy remarks will be needful here. 


“The first thing to be said is, that here, more than in any other volume 
of this series, it has been necessary to teach by example. It will be 
seen, therefore, that the quotations from orchestral scores occupy a far 
larger portion of the space than the letterpress. Merely to talk about 
combinations of instruments, without giving actual illustrations, would 
have been absolutely useless to the student. As in the preceding volume, 
the passages selected have been taken from works of the most varied style, 
and of different periods, from the time of Haydn down to the present 
day. With the exception of two passages by Bach and Handel in 
Chapter VII., illustrating the employment of the organ, no examples 
have been quoted anterior to Haydn; for it is with this composer that 
the modern science of orchestration may be said to begin. Though a few 
well-known extracts will be found among the illustrations, special effort 
has been made to avoid, as far as possible, hackneyed quotations, and the 
author believes that the very large majority of the examples given will be 
new to the greater number of his readers.” 


““Nobody can be more conscious than the author of the shortcomings 
of the present treatise. The subject is so vast, and so impossible to 
exhaust, that he feels keenly how much remains to be said. Happily it is 
possible for the student to supplement for himself the instructions here 
given. Orchestration cannot possibly be learned solely from books on the 
subject ; long and careful study of scores, and the hearing of orchestral 
music, are absolutely necessary adjuncts. But the present work will at 
least serve to guide the learner as to the direction which his own studies 
should take ; the rest he must do for himself.” 


“Tt is with great thankfulness that the author completes with this 
volume the series of theoretical works which for the last eleven years have 
occupied so much of his time and thoughts. Many ot his happiest hours 
have been spent ia the writing of these volumes ; and the reception they 
have met with, both in this country and abroad, has proved to him that he 
has not laboured in vain, nor spent his strength for naught. The benefit 
that he has reason to believe that students have derived from the series has 
more than repaid him for all the labour spent in its preparation.” 


“It is not so much a text-book as a set of essays—enthusiastic, sugges- 
tive, full of insight, full of a certain quality of imagination, and showing a 
heen sense of the beauty of instrumental colour—on what may be achieved 
with the different sections of the orchestra and by various combinations 
of those sections and of single instruments. Suggestive is the word 1 
would especially app'y to the volume ; and suggestive is, I fancy, the word 
that Mr, Prout would wish to have applied to it. It is not an instruction 
book. All the instruction that could be given was ¢ given in the first volume. 
Here are only directions for finding the best roads that lead to a mastery of 
the art of orchestration.—The Saturday Review, Jan. 20th, 1900, 
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* A grand result of laborious research outsp»ken opinion, and wide knowledge.” — 
Musical Standard, May 9th, 1892. 
“It would be impossible to overrate the value of Mr. Prout's labours in the import ane 
series of theoretical books from his pen now being issued by Messrs. Augener & Co. 
ne labours of Mr Prout in placing a well-considered series of works on the 
various branches of the art of making music deserve grateful recognition. It must not 
be overlooked that the work done is not only thorough, but, to use a modern expression, 
‘up to date’; so that the student gaided by Mr. Prout finds himself in the bands of one 
who can be learned without being pedantic, and never fails to see that which is practical 
and useful through the medium of that which is theoretical or speculative.” 
News, May 13th, 1892. 


“..,. As ‘ex -books, Mr. Prout’s theoretical treatises will doubtless 
take the p sition of stan dard works. %—Daily Telegraph, March 17th, 1893. 


“All these books have been heartily welcomed by musicians, and have rm 
standard works in this and other countries.”"—8ristol Times, October atst, 189 


—Musical 


° Perhaps the most remarkable series of musical text-books ever none” _ 
We ckly Dispatch, January 7th, 1894. 
** The motto on all of Mr. Prout’s treatises might be * Musical instruction made easy.’ 
Thanks to him, students can now gain really large acquaintance with the works of all 
the acknowledged masters, ancient and modera, without the trouble and expense 
entailed in the purchd ase and study of the scores."—.1¢teneui, April 14th, 1894. 

helt The most practical series of text-books on the subjects of musical 
theses ever placed before the public.” —.4 zene, August 9th, 1390. 

“.,.. A monumental series of educational works.”—Asheneum. 

a2 In its way an epoch-marking if not an epoch-making achievement. . . 

Mr. Prout’s* Applied Forms’ is one of the unprecedented series of student's books pub- 
lished py Messrs. Augener, and of this series I am inclined to regard it as the inost 
valuab! . His book is a mine of information.”—Saturday Review, Oct. rath, 1895; 


AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street ; 6, New Burlington Street ; 
and 22, Newgate Street, London, 
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